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HEN the great Ohio Canal, extending 
across the state from Cleveland to the 
Ohio River at Portsmouth, began to 
play a great pagt in the commerce of 
Ohio, the communists of Zoar, Tus- 
carawas County, built two flour 
mills. The one shown above con- 
sisted of two large frame structures, one on each side 
of the canal. These were joined by a large, bridgelike 
passage way above the canal and towpath, which 
facilitated the loading and unloading of boats. 

The mills of the society were built mainly for pro- 
ducing flour from the wheat raised by its members. 
The community possessed more than 7,000 acres in 
its most prosperous, period, and most of this land lay in 
the fertile Tuscarawas valley. Each wheat field was 
of 50 acres or more. To these plots of land, at the 
harvest season, the whole working force of the com- 











munity, men and women, repaired at an early hour 
with cradles and rakes. It was a picturesque sight 
to see a score or more of men swinging their cradles 
nearly abreast, and the binders following. After three 
or four hours’ work, or about 10 a.m., labor halted, 
and under the shade of some great tree the workers 
sat down to a repast of bread, cheese, wine, etc. Their 
life as lived 75 years ago was the life of their native 
Rhineland. Notwithstanding the primitive methods 
then in vogue they produced a large surplus, for at no 
time were there more than 500 adult members in the 
society. 

With the advent of the mower and reaper and vari- 
ous other labor saving machines for farming, the pros- 
perity of Zoar began to wane, for the communists had 
not the genius for adjusting themselves to their en- 
vironment. In 1898 they found it necessary to aban- 
don the organization, which had existed since 1819. 
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REPRESENTATIVE group of 
A farmers, grain men and millers, 

questioned on the subject, agreed 
almost unanimously that the best quality 
of grain is obtained by cutting just short 
of ripeness. Many say that this method, 
in connection with stacking, induces early, 
easier and lengthened sweating, but that 
it should not be cut too early, when the 
straw is green. If this is done, the sweat- 
ing in stack tends to go into heating or, 
if not stacked, the grain becomes sour. 

In short, grain, if cut a little before it 
is dead ripe, the sheaves left for five to 
15 days in the shock, and then properly 
stacked, will, after sweating, be more 
easily threshed and the grain will be 
plumper, heavier, and of better milling 
quality than if cut earlier or not stacked. 
It may fall slightly below the possible 
maximum yield, as it has been shown by 
careful experiments that the largest yield 
of wheat (at least with winter wheats) 
is obtained when it has matured to the 
point where it is as ripe as possible to 
permit cutting without loss. If left until 
dead ripe, the yield may be slightly higher 
but the quality is not up to grain cut a 
little earlier. If cut too far underripe, 
threshing is difficult and quality is low. 

It is a general rule that grain (wheat, 
barley, and oats at least) should be cut 
with a binder at or near the end of the 
hard dough stage. At this time the heads 
are golden yellow, the straw has lost 
nearly all of the green color, the kernels 
can just be dented with the thumb nail 
and, with difficulty, a thick dough can be 
squeezed out. The highest yield was ob- 
tained in a careful experiment by cutting 
in the very stiff dough stage. If a header 
is used, the grain must be riper by about 
three days. If a combine is used, the 
grain must be about six or seven days 
later than if cut with a binder. Grain cut 
with a binder too early may stackburn 
and the kernels will be shrunken. If cut 
too late, many varieties will shatter. If 
cut with a header, loss by shattering may 
be large, especially in very large fields. 

To avoid rust damage, grain in spring 
wheat growing states is often cut earlier 
and, if left in the shock, or “stook” as the 
Canadians say, to ripen and dry, almost 
if not fully as high a yield is obtained as 
if cut just before the end of the hard 
dough stage. Some careful tests of the 
Manitoba Agricultural College on the 
weight and character of wheat in badly 
rusted Marquis wheat fields showed that 
it “should not be cut at a stage before 
it would be harvested in the ordinary 
course of events if rust were absent, and 
the maximum weight is secured by cutting 
it when the grain cannot be crushed when 
pressed between the thumb and finger.” 
Durum wheat appears riper than it really 
is, but does not shatter if left too long, 
to the same extent as common wheat. 
Grain intended for seed should be cut 
when perfectly ripe, not as early as grain 
intended for other uses. 


STACKING AND YIELD OF GRAIN 


THE yield of wheat threshed from the 

stack is noticeably greater than from 
wheat threshed from the shock. In one 
case 2 per cent more grain was obtained. 
Carefully planned tests, both on yields of 
wheat and yields of flour per bushel, and 
on the baking quality of the flour, ought 
to be undertaken. It may, however, be 
taken as a well-established fact that grain 
should be left in the stack or in a well- 
aired mow at least a month or, better, 
six weeks or more, before threshing, if the 
best results are to be expected. 

The custom of stacking wheat appears 
to be on the decline, modern quantity pro- 
duction and less careful farming methods 
being responsible. In the older farming 
sections, where conservative farmers are 
in the majority, the practice of building 
stacks or barning the sheaves in a mow 
is carried on to a much greater extent 
than in the newer sections where wheat 
gtowing is done on the bonanza scale. 
The writer’s data are by no means com- 
plete, but it appears that in Wisconsin 
about 75 per cent and in southern Minne- 
sota about 60 per cent of the wheat is 
stacked; in South Dakota 50 per cent, in 
northern Minnesota 40 per cent, in North 
‘Dakota very little. Of winter wheats in 
Kansas, about 50 per cent is stacked, but 
very little in Texas and Oklahoma. In 
the eastern soft winter wheat districts, 50 
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per cent or more is stacked, but in the 
Pacific Coast districts very little. 

Wheat may be left for many months in 
the stack if it is well made, even all win- 
ter, without harm to quality, while grain 
left so long in the shock would be worth- 
less. Stories are told of grain left for 
decades in stack which, when threshed, 
gave most excellent results. 


RAIN DAMAGE AND STORAGE 


CARE in setting the sheaves into well- 

laid shocks is necessary in order to 
avoid damage to the grain. Straw, and 
more especially wheat heads, in contact 
with damp ground communicate a rather 
strong, disagreeable odor much like mold 
to the bran, and the odor persists in the 
flour. 

The grain should remain in the shock 
at least two days, best about 10. If cut 
with a header, stacking or storage in a 
rick is general. If rainy, humid weather 
and lack of good drying winds prevent 
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‘binder, then stacked. 


in wet weather; the opportunity to thresh 
the wheat from the straw more complete- 
ly, thus saving more of the grain; cleaner 
grain; opportunity to plow early in the 
fall; the better quality of the grain, and 
its better milling and baking qualities. 
If, however, stacking is poorly done, the 
result may be poorer grain than if 
threshed after a reasonable time in the 
shock. When possible, the use of a binder 
is advised ey stacking of the grain, but 
on large farms a header is the most prac- 
ticable method. The grain should be left 
till just about ripe, riper than with the 
If it is somewhat 
green, or there are green spots, it should 
be built on a platform with an airhole left 
inside the center. There is probably some 
foundation for the preference for wheat 
cut with a binder over that cut with a 
header or harvester. 

Rye needs about the same treatment in 
shocking and stacking as wheat. About 
10 days in shock is desirable. Barley 


‘Ghe Cycle 


Not long ago this field was tall with wheat, 

And here the field lark sank deep to her nest 
Protected by a waving wilderness 

Of grain now ripened to its own defeat; 

For harvesting has ended beauty’s sway, 

And left a land where sharp-toothed stubbles mock 
The bird who, searching for her scattered flock, 
Clings to the fence before she flies away. 


The mills were waiting for this golden dead, 
And wheat will change to flour for making bread 
That day by day will strengthen and sustain 

The man who tills the lands and sows the grain. 
Nature bereft this field. At her decree 

Life is the goal of death eternally. 


Jennette Edwards. 


the grain in the shocks from drying well, 
and if they are uncapped, the grain may 
be bleached; that is, the skin color of the 
kernel may become lighter and at the 
same time duller. ‘This process, though 
usually considered as detrimental and 
hence resulting in a lower grade, is, if it 
does not go too far and if the wheat has 
later opportunity to dry before thresh- 
ing, actually beneficial, as proven by care- 
ful milling and baking tests. Yields of 
flour may be slightly increased, and color 
and loaf volume of the flour bettered. 

This statement does not, and ought not, 
to constitute any argument for not using 
care in making firm, well-capped shocks 
or for not using good canvas shock covers 
in rainy weather. There is far too much 
loss from bleaching and sprouting. If the 
wheat remains wet so long that germina- 
tion commences, the grown wheat be- 
comes seriously damaged, though such 
grain, after drying, has considerable 
value, especially for blending with very 
dry high-gluten wheats which we have 
termed “gluten bound.” 

Stacking cannot be done properly if the 
sheaves are wet, but it has been observed 
that wheat stacked quite damp often will 
sweat without damage and come out dry 
and sound. The advantages of stacking, 
enumerated by Yerkes and Church, are: 
the better protection given by the stack 





should stay in the shock as short a time 
as possible before stacking or threshing. 
Stacking gives better grain for malting or 
for seed. Stack sweat improves the ger- 
mination, but heating may occur if binned 
before it is thoroughly dry. Grain sor- 
ghums in good weather may be spread 
in thin layers to dry for 10 days. If not 
dry, they will heat and spoil, especially in 
warm weather. Buckwheat is usually har- 
vested when the seeds from the first lot of 
blossoms are fully mature and when the 
dew is on, or in damp weather, to prevent 
shattering. It is left during a week or 
10 days, if the weather is good before 
threshing, or stored for a short time only 
in stack or mow. 

If the grain has gone through the sweat 
properly in the stack and has then been 
threshed and put into storage where it 
cannot be damaged by penetrating water, 
it will remain cool and in good condition 
for seeding for two or three or more 
years, and for milling for a much longer 
period. If it has not sweated, having 
been threshed from the shock and being 
not too dry, sweat will usually begin 
within a short time, and if the grain is not 
carefully watched and shoveled or turned 
over or ventilated by some such method 
as previously described, heat damage in 
greater or less degree will result. If the 
sweat goes on well controlled, by turning 
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and aération when necessary, the result 
will be favorable. If the wheat is too 
dry or the temperature very low, the 
sweating may, as has been stated, be in- 
definitely postponed. 

Bailey shows that grain that has ger- 
minated—at least this was true of corn 
if dried—must be from 1.5 to 2 per cent 
lower in moisture content than unger- 
minated grain, in order to keep in stor- 
age. The remaining conditions which 
govern the ability of grain to keep in 
good order in storage may again be sum- 
marized here. They are: low tempera- 
ture, low moisture content, darkness, ac- 
cumulation of carbon dioxid and relitive 
lack of oxygen, plump condition, low 
enzyme content, lack of shriveled, frosted, 
germinated, previously heated, cracked or 
very old grain, and probably high protein 
content. 

An important measure of conservation 
that deserves mention, but which wil! not 
be discussed, is the need of protecting 
grain from the fire and explosion hazard 
which is high in mills and elevators, due 
to flour or grain dust, electric lights and 
motors, frictional electricity, friction of 
belts, especially when chokes occur, 
matches, smoking, hot boxes, etc. 


CAN GRAIN BE MADE TO SWEAT? 

THE question now comes, Can grain be 

caused to sweat? How can it be 
done? If so, is it desirable? This is a 
very important phase of the subject, and 
if a remedy can be offered for immature 
or unsweated wheat which will put it into 
shape so that the flour made will show 
satisfactory results in baking within a 
few days or weeks, all concerned will find 
it advantageous. 

There is very convincing evidence that, 
in seasons when the wheat has not sweat- 
ed, the process can be brought about by 
the controlled application of moisture, 
with or without applied heat, with the re- 
sult that the grain is improved in its mill- 
ing, and especially in its baking, qualities, 
color, etc. 

If water is added so as to bring the 
moisture to about 14 per cent and the 
wheat closely binned at a temperature 
above 70 degrees, it is fairly certain to 
bring about sweating within a weck’s 
time. If the moisture is about 12 per 
cent, sweating can be brought about by 
heating to bring the grain to 80 degrees 
or higher and then binning it. Using a 
higher temperature, up to 130 degrees, 
sweat may be induced in the wheat in a 
very short time, so that the fresh flour is 
actively sweating. 

The softer the wheat variety, the hig!icr 
the moisture content necessary to induce 
sweat. It hardly needs to be said that 
this subject is to a considerable extent 
still in the experimental stage, and that 
there is a large field of study open as to 
getting grain into a mature condition 
without decreasing its soundness or keep- 
ing quality. 

Flour from an unsweated wheat sent by 
an Indiana soft wheat mill for test in the 
Howard Laboratory gave a small-sized 
loaf of yellow color, though the wheat 
contained 14 per cent moisture. When 
2 per cent more water was added ‘vo 
each of two 2,500-bu lots in bins and !ct 
lay for three days, the temperature ros: 
to 120 degrees, and air in large volun 
was then forced through the bins at () 
bottom for 12 hours. The next day ''« 
wheat was moved, and two days later ru 
over a cleaner and milling begun. 11!) 
flour bolted much better, the color w: 
good and the loaf volume larger. 1c 
process was continued for 20 days wi'!) 
success. 

In this process, warm water may ''¢ 
used to advantage. Heat alone, wi’! 
hard glutinous wheat having 12 to 14 pr 
cent of moisture, is sufficient to start 
sweating after binning in a tight bin, but 
the process requires close attention aii 
turning if the temperature goes above 
115 or 120 degrees in any part of the bin. 

The elevator that can furnish to a pur- 
chaser a certificate with a car of whe! 
or other grain showing that it has nat 
urally or artificially passed the swea', 
and that it is sound and low in acidity, 
high in gluten, and has good color and 
behing strength, should have a consider 
able advantage over competitors. It is 
believed that such a system would !« 
worth the slight added cost of the tests. 
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THE BIAS IN FUTURE PRICES 

N ITS recent study of the grain trade, the Federal 

Trade Commission stated that “one of the most 
important and significant facts statistically demon- 
strated is the downward bias of the futures market.” 

Commenting on this, the Wall Street Journal dis- 
cusses the economic law that the near is always more 
yaluable than the remote and observes: 

“There will always be fluctuations in the futures 
markets. ‘There can be no help for it. But can the 
commission find any commodity that is sold on as close 
a margin as those dealt in on the futures markets? 
The producers of those commodities get a larger pro- 
portion of the ultimate consumer’s price than of any 
other products of the soil. 

“If there were no opportunities for hedging transac- 
tious a buyer of wheat or cotton for use months hence 
would be assuming grave risks and courting bank- 
ruptey. Naturally, he would pass all the risk he could 
evade to the farmer by paying him less. Mercantile 

nsactions today always carry the risk in the price. 

“Some one must bear the risks of any business. 
uture trading relieves the farmer of the risk. Elim- 

te futures, and the farmer must bear the risk 
rough a greater spread between what he receives 
and what the dealer gets. This ‘downward bias’ seems 
to exist mostly in a biased investigation.” 

This is correct save as to the closing sentence, which 
itself probably biased. There is no reason to 
lieve that the findings of the Federal Trade Com- 
sion were prejudiced. It is more likely that what 
it calls “statistical demonstration” is largely a com- 
bination of coincidences in the statistics reviewed. To 
this probability must be added the fact that spot wheat 
prices always reflect a certain premium for actual 
quality of the grain, while future quotations are for 
a jower standard of “contract” grade. 

The short interest in grain futures is largely com- 
posed of hedging sales against ownership of the actual 
commodity. The long interest is normally represented 
by outside speculation, which habitually buys for a 
rise and rarely sells for a decline. To the extent, 
therefore, that option trading gives a bias to the mar- 
ket, it is much more likely to be upward than down- 
ward, Statistical deductions are dangerous. The body 
of facts may be insufficient, the method of study faulty 
or—the conclusion may be unsound for no apparent 
reason whatever. 


PRESIDENT ANDERSON’S PLEA 

fe IS doubtful if any great basic industry ever made 

so truthful a confession of its own weakness as that 
voiced in the address of President Anderson at the 
recent bakers’ convention at Buffalo. It is true that 
the plea was fashioned about the question of quality of 
the flour in relation to the kind and cost of the wheat 
from which it is made; and the general theme was a 
reminder to the baker that he can, in buying flour, 
expect to receive only what he pays for. Neverthe- 
less, in its broader aspects the address emphasized the 
fact that, in sales of flour to bakers, the buyer rather 
than the seller determines the price. 

This was made even clearer by reported comment of 
the head of one of the great baking companies, who 
declared it was not the business of the baker to pro- 
tect the miller’s costs and profits, but rather the busi- 
ness of the miller himself. “We may not be expected,” 
he said in effect, “voluntarily to advance the price paid 
for flour; it is the miller’s job to care for himself, and 
we will be forced to pay him whatever he asks.” 

Obviously this is true, and, equally obviously, the 
men who have made a great number of profit producing 
bricks with a minimum of baking straw know that in 
its truth rests a considerable part of their expectation 
of maintained earning power. It is no fault of theirs 
if intensity of competition among millers for business 
which is without value when secured, leads to their 
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making prices with their eyes closed. The baker, ap- 
pointed to administer his own enterprise, receives as 
the gods give, and the gods, generously endowed by 
millers, give freely and without stint. They are quite 
evidently human in their lack of help for those who 
fail to try to help themselves. 

The baking executive quoted was more generous. 
He gave millers a hint, and a cause and course of 
action. We must pay, he said, what we are made to 
pay, but making us pay is the miller’s job. He did 
not call it the miller’s privilege, or the miller’s wish or 
his hope or his prayer. He called it the miller’s job, 
the very task which he would set himself if he were 
a miller; and, with his experience as a baker, he prob- 
ably would not fail to accomplish it. It is possible 
that he may even know how it could be done, although 
in simple truth he would have to do it by different 
methods than those used in the largely uncompetitive 
and highly profitable baking industry. 

President Anderson’s text was from a historical 


saying, “You cannot buy more than six clear Havana 


cigars for a nickel.” He developed it entertainingly, 
truthfully and well. Yet, the inversion of the text 
would better serve the present needs of millers. The 
other way about, it reads, “You cannot sell more than 
six clear Havana cigars for a nickel,” and get away 
with it. Taking that text into their hearts would show 
millers the way to resist the price squeeze increas- 
ingly exerted by the great bakery buyers. It is not 
the baker’s duty to distribute largess; it is the miller’s 
job to sell his product at a profit. 





COUPONS AND ETHICS 
| faa ngeral two millers enjoying a preferred posi- 
tion in the flour trade of a certain territory where 
their brands are well established came into conflict 
through one of them adopting a method of consumer 
advertising not approved by the other. 

The issue was joined when the offending mill en- 
gaged in a campaign of distributing to the consumer 
a form of coupon to be accepted by the grocer as the 
equivalent of twenty-five cents in payment for a sack 
of flour. The actively competing mill promptly pro- 
tested, and announced that, if the campaign were not 
immediately discontinued, it would counter by giving 
coupons redeemable for fifty cents, and would reply 
in kind to any steps taken in reprisal by the mill 
which started the trouble. 

Here is a nice point involving, not trade ethics, 
perhaps, but at least competitive policy. The wisdom 
of the first mill in inaugurating a scheme of doubtful 
trade getting value is first open to question. Some 
millers claim that direct distribution of rebate checks 
to consumers is merely a substitute for the same 
money expended in billboards, newspapers or other 
brand publicity. They assert that they find it profit- 
able in interesting new consumer buyers, and that, 
since it is a redistributing activity and does not operate 
to cut the mill’s price or terms to its own customer, 
it does not violate accepted trade ethics. 

The second point of policy involved is in the reply 
of the mill which counted itself injured. Should it 
have declared its purpose to make reprisal in kind or 
should it have ignored the practice which it regarded 
as unsound and unfair, and left the offending mill 
lone to waste its effort and money until it tired of 
and abandoned it? Did it, in meeting and increas- 
ing the rebate scheme, take the higher or the lower 
ground? How did its offense in reprisal compare 
with the offense which occasioned it? 

An incident of similar sort several years ago has, 
perhaps, been previously referred to in these columns. 
One of two millers in a town began printing in the 
local newspaper twenty-five cent coupons redeemable 
on the purchase price of a sack of its flour at any 
grocery. Immediately they appeared, the dealers in- 
quired of the other miller what he proposed to do 
about it. “Redeem the coupons, of course,” he re- 
plied, “accept them as payment on my flour; bring 
them over and get your money.” 

“And,” he added, when telling about it while the 
battle was yet under way, “when I get a basketful of 
these coupons, I propose to take them down and make 
Bill redeem them at their face.” This, from any 
point of view, could hardly be regarded as reprisal 
so much as making common cause in giving away 
money. It was, however, successful in causing dis- 
continuance of the coupon advertisements. 
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BUYING FLOUR AS NEEDED 
N IMPORTANT milling concern has for many 
years, in its advertising in this publication and 
elsewhere, constantly emphasized the catch line, “buy 
flour as you need it.” Its policy in this varies sharply 
from that of many other millers who, through their 
sales departments and field representatives, undertake 
to counsel the customer when to buy, and seek to load 
him up at what they regard, or perhaps only pretend 
to regard, as the most advantageous time. In doing 
this they quite naturally have one eye on the buyer’s 
fortune and another on their own. 

Giving market advice to a customer is always a 
dangerous business. If and when acceptance of the 
proffered counsel works to the buyer’s benefit, his 
gratitude is likely to last only so long as the memory 
is fresh, even if it is not soon nullified by another 
purchase with a less fortunate outcome. On the other 
hand, when the customer is urged to “buy now” and 
does so just before a break in the market, the wound 
is likely to be deep and lasting. It is a peculiarity of 
the human mind that gratitude is never so enduring 
as a sense of injury done, and the profit made through 
a lucky purchase of flour never removes the sting of 
the memory of that time when hundreds or thousands 
of barrels of flour had to be accepted and paid for at a 
dollar a barrel over replacement value. 

It may be that there are somewhere bakers who 
have a profit balance as a result of accepting advice 
to buy flour far ahead of their current requirements. 
It is much more probable that, if the experience of all 
bakers in guessing the future course of prices could 
be bulked and averaged, the balance, as compared with 
buying “when you need it,” would be on the debit side. 
There is ample ground for this belief in considera- 
tion of the fact that the board of trade speculator 
in grain inevitably comes to disaster; and he is not 
only able to get in and out when he likes, but is nor- 
mally a closer and better informed student of price 
currents than the average baker, whose mind is prin- 
cipally engaged in things other than speculation in 
flour. 

Last year, or perhaps before, one of the largest 
bakery concerns adopted the practice of hedging its 
flour purchases by the sale, at the time flour was pur- 
chased, of an equivalent amount of wheat in the 
futures market. This sale stood as a protection against 
the flour bought, until it was ordered for shipment, 
at which time the option was bought in. By this 
system it was enabled to own its flour supplies always 
at the market instead of being constantly concerned 
as to the result of its judgment, or guess, of the 
advantageous time to buy. When large users, buying 
and baking hundreds of thousands of barrels of flour 
a year, and with every facility for judging the prob- 
able course of prices, thus avoid speculative factors, 
the lesson to the smaller baker would appear to be 
plain. 

Just now, and for weeks past, hundreds of bakers 
have been forming and unforming opinions about the 
market; and hundreds of mill representatives have 
been giving them, by interview, telegram, telephone 
and letter, counsel as to what they should do about it. 
Some are regretting their judgment, others are esteem- 
ing themselves wiser than their generation. Neither 
has much cause to do either. One is merely the victim, 
the other the recipient of good fortune from the turn 
of wheat prices, which are controlled by forces which 
none ever can accurately and surely venture to fore- 
cast. 

It is true that a certain amount of good business 
judgment in when and how much to buy of every 
ingredient of bread is a part of the business of operat- 
ing a bakery. There is, however, a very well-defined 
line between the exercise of commercial common sense 
and gazing into a crystal in an effort to augment 
normal bakery profits by speculating in the flour mar- 
ket. 

The average baker who believes the latter is a 
part of the business can, if he wishes, very easily put 
the matter to test. Let him, for a time, buy his flour 
“as he needs it,” and give his speculative tendencies 
exercise in buying and selling Chicago May wheat. 
The principle is the same, but trading in the future 
with his own cash money will enable him more easily 
to determine just how good he is in his efforts to play 
the market. 
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Closing prices of grain futures at leading Minnesot 
option markets, in cents per bu: nesots 
a Effo1 
eas reported to The Northwestern Miller: 3S: 1S) WanAT 
. . ena oc Chicago Minnea polis The | 
ae EN saat Methinin ae : Guns. = Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dee house C 
yEST— Sept. 26 Sept. 15 2 23 : . oon / 
Minneapolis ...331,387 380,144 269,728 299,815 Domestic Demand.—Last week’s 10c break in wheat had the effect of reduc- arent leant Hit iaaie 7% to the I 
St. Paul ...... 13,245 13,093 3,305 15,770 ing current flour business to comparatively small compass. Buyers who had al- eae 141% 142% 141 i.” milling 
Dul.-Superior... 34,685 32,945 29,180 23,585 sid bl : A “A a 1 by li a ae 139 140% 138% {11 
Outside ‘mills*., 203,955 266,921 281,757 218,306 ready done considerable contracting to cover future needs were disheartened, apenas 135 136 1345, #4 favorab 
- AER cemieee: Seenenee and there was a general cessation of inquiry except in the RLS: 137% 138% 138% 11% rates 01 
Totals ......583,272 693,103 573,970 557,476 3 oe: 
oon case of a few large users who made an effort to lower aie - pnene ow mw Louis ward, 
: WEST— ot their average costs. Buying for no more than immediate > — 147% oo orf wa 
aseee City. . tee cee eee EC aee anaes needs was reported from the St. Louis district, and in the Bones a Teh 191, 0 - I 
See cesere q 35, ,652 25 SS ie ee Oe oe er Sl 8 he “ 3% 8 ser’ 
Salina ‘'' 29'666 325680 26,571 20,750 central and southern states territory there was only a ilps liao lait aot - 18% Shor : in 
’ 4 ¢ * . . * q 10% n 
=. La tees ooes saene ace Pate moderate business with established trade. On the Pacific 7 teenies ce eee W3T% swe ee 115, 1s. F 
MANA ...02+ ,812 ’ 102e «,UUe . * . Bs isass atowee "" Meeess” . e600 > hg : 
Outside mills}. 208,568 210,708 317,367 250,264 Coast new business was reported at a standstill. hantoon Seti deme Pilisbur 
Total 454,987 462,849 602,392 495,343 Export Trade—A few small sales have been made Sept. Oct. Dec. Sept. Dee Cc 
OCRIB .cccee . 2, 2,392 495,34: cans : s 4 
Bonn - ong ; within the past week or two to Holland and the United Eeeeevts oo td ert 25 burn Ci 
. vb Lead Kingdom, but even the lower prices have failed to arouse great interest abroad. ?.: ines see a” 91% presider 
SOU 3 : , , ; bg <q . cee 21% 

Cg ee ae 33,600 31,100 39,908 payee Central states mills report that the only possible foreign business is in flour milled 26...... 123% 121% 115% 19% dated 
side 57 ‘ : : — * BOsecces 1% 16% > 
Toledo. 4.2... 42,600 39,100 47/000 40,900 from Canadian wheat in bond. From the Southwest there was a limited business sale —" a lave Mf dc t of 
Outsidef .... 43,973 38,168 71,820 $3,007 in clears and straights to Mexico and othher Latin American territory. Pacific CORN E. . 

é é i 5 2 7 . . . . . . wd . or y 
Southeast. 1116-260 112,380 104,673 165-480 Coast prices are approximating levels at which business might be done in the Chtenge Kaneas City W = 
a oo Orient, but Canadian mills selling in that direction are still 50c bbl lower than Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec Me on 
t 56 27 2 8387 ‘ - 77 yr * 
odguatan +400 MOE GE CUNGES Son aee Serer those of the United States. Hy sie di st Lb Rees a. 1t is 
— |. | TESTE SE Te ee: TS 1 6 ree te eee ee eae pk ee ooo. 76% ! 
COAST— Flour Prices—The decline in wheat has not been fully reflected in flour See “fe We 79% 75% lu'h ha 
- 9 5 wd 57 5 o - oJ i ee Wn oe eT, eoeee 5ly * 
a Vegees aged reget ey thy hig tog prices, which average 25@50c bbl lower than a week ago. Millers, particularly (Se: 17% 17 ie 14y leading 
Tacoma ....... 48,592 40,914 20,253 49,970 those of the Northwest, are endeavoring to maintain more profitable levels than 29. ..00. 82% 80% pains vee n polis 
@atsan 105.523 97,316 84,662 157.240 what are considered the abnormally low figures at which much recent business OATS Bu ‘falo 
Buffalo ....... 240,174 193,043 190,149 122,400 was done. Buffalo mills are down 60c, Minneapolis 25@40c, Kansas City 45c Chicago Minne: polis ol as 
CHIORMS cc ccces 39,000 38,500 38,000 32,000 and St. Louis 10@25¢ a oo an Dec equaliti 
Milwaukee .... 6,700 6,600 5,800 4,000 wt 24 ee ee re) 1 eet Sie ns eee essed 36% made in 
Production — reek’ : i intai ; ‘ Sica tans 35% 38% 33% 54 : 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY r duction.- Last week’s flour output did not quite maintain the high aver ress 36% 39% =. +t sh pped 
age of the previous week, but was larger than that of the same week last year. BR a 36% 39% 33 35% serted, 
os one a ale ch cae ee ee Northwestern mills operated at 67 per cent of capacity, a loss of 4 points from mrstres ca 38% 32% ‘% Ihe per 
% » . : ae. ee a. 60 he 46 
figures represent the relation of actual week- the previous week; southwestern mills at 64 per cent, a loss of 10 points; central . sent fr 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- and southern states mills at 68 per cent, a gain of 8 points; Pacific Coast mills RYE wheat | 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 4 : : ’ < Chicago Minne: polis Lakes f 
time schedule, operating six days per week: at 61 per cent, a gain of 4 points; Buffalo mills at 101, a notable gain of 18 Sept. Sept. Tie jot. Dee a , 
NORTH- Sept. 27 Sept. 29 points, indicating seven-day operation on the part of some capacity. Shipping RS 79% 83% 17% 79 Y y ~ 
naenmeite SSS instructions are active. With recent heavy bookings of patents, mills have clears ~ bbe rae 70% a7 ae ; - i 
EE ed ig aan 52 59 15 65 to offer. There is no great accumulation, however, demand being sufficient to ab- ao cad 13% 78 12% 73% "e | 
rn ee re. rd 4 P+ sorb offerings 4 Fieess $04 He a ae - br 
Outside mills* ... 70 6 70 ee OS! P14 eee ee eer ee, | ern oe ~ . ee as 0 | |e eu 765 St 
_ = = _ Wheat.—In spite of bullish cash wheat, and the certainty that supplies in FLAXSEED eliminat 
tole la ” x this country are closely adjusted to domestic needs, the futures market last ieavendie Detet under \ 
Kaneas City ..... 85 78 90 85 week showed great depression, reflected in a net loss of nearly 10c. Reports of Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dee grain t) 
illite delat 4 ze +4 Z the importation of Canadian wheat by eastern mills for domestic consumption epee itty sera + fe interest 
a ey o (é o o . i co ee. er 
St. Joseph ....... 72 94 89 61 decidedly checked the recent bullish sentiment. There were the further bearish AEP 254% 258% 256% 1% . — 
oo. Seagsaesss 22 zs [6S z factors of heavy movement from the country in the western provinces of Can- moses aoe 7% itt .* sired 
8s e 8 eos O89 2d 7 4 Fe ew me ee OM ee ee ee el) a ea ae a ener le | UC MT OPES - . 
hed peed ni ae ada, and a slack export demand. 29....4. 256% 260 256% 9% natural 
age Hy 7 75 . . . . . . . 
>t pap lala “ " ” i Millfeed—Depression in grain has brought increased weakness in the mill- sth aie: all-rail 
. yb a ad feed market. Prices in the West are nominally unchanged to 50c lower than a saversesi Whest Speci 
Gi EE 56050054 53 48 46 92 week ago, and $2@3 ton lower at Buffalo. r establis! 
Outsidet ....... 66 54 67 64 Closing prices of Liverpool wheat fu'''res, y polis 
ee errr 83 81 98 85 per 100 Ibs: on 2 ib of fi 
Outsidef ....... 73 67 76 81 . 
Indianapolis ..... 39 38 62 60 Sept. 23 ..........0055 10s 8d 10s -d reductic 
- : : ° ° rere 10s 7%d 10s -d Qe 
ONES «sss00s = 2 3.2 European Markets by Cable og Sale eae 10s 6a 10s to 37¢ } 
Riedie << <x es 68 60 69 76 : : . Se res 10s 6a 10s | \%d from 4] 
oni “ 4 Lonvon, -EneG., Sept. 29.—(Special Cable)—-As buyers still look for lower Sant. = wt ee ence eeens 10s 4d 9s i. isd words, 
2ACIFIC P ze - " ° Bs GP Ke aeecesecwte 1 9s i 
COAST— prices, trade is extremely dull. Mills offer Canadian top patents at 39s 3d per ” = , rail anc 
> { § 2 * * . 
Nas: aula at rr - 44 280 lbs ($6.65 bbl), c.i.f., October-November seaboard, exports being quoted at to 9c; 
SPRUE ves screees 4. oe ee es Weekly Visible Grain Suppl wheat 
Tacoma .......... 85 m1 36 87 37s 3d ($6.31 bbl). There are no offers from Kansas. Minnesota export pat- ane ~~ grains | 
- — so ye - . ‘ P P ‘ ‘ollowin are Bradstreet’ etur of re 
“ Average iiss wth Bt 44 o 4 ent is quoted at 48s 3d ($8.17 bbl). New crop Australian flour is being offered stocks of wheat held on “Sept. "26, in the 0. P 
eee ‘ 6 a7 R : os 2% United States, Canada and the United | ng- besie 
Chicago ......... 97 98 95 80 at 37s 6d ($6.35 bbl). American low grades are quoted at 27s ($4.57 bbl), and dem, 004 the sunely on pacsnme for Bure: Minnes 
Milwaukee ....... ee ici ” sie Argentine at 24s ($4.07 bbl). Home milled straight run is equal to 39s 6d ($6.69 also the stocks of corn and of oats he!‘ in Commis 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana bbl), c.i.f a pe eg - ene ed “iaelle eats = al Minnes¢ 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and > ee ons, in bushels *s omitted): So 
s South I] 
aoe eth ities’ 46 ate Amsterdam.—The weakness of the wheat market is handicapping business. wae, | Pemamee * madef 
“a clita iat ik tenet, ead Joeeaiaeiiniad Kansas top patents are offered at $9.40 per 100 kilos ($8.38 bbl), and straights at Withaw or iw * ai, commis 
s outside o - Louis, but controlle a . Ps come sept. 26 v yeek z4 > 
in that city. $8.90 ($7.93 bbl). Canadian exports are quoted at $7.50 ($6.68 bbl), while home United States*.. 50,279 +3,766 1 — fu 
{Central states mills outside of Toledo. milled is at $7.70 ($6.86 bbl), delivered. pane A Statesf.. aw mignon me .. 
Hamburg.—tThe business in imported flours is very limited, but some sales Sees... 97.672 7 : of Mint 
NEW VIRGINIA MILL BURNED have been made for October-November shipment. There is also a slow sale for United Kingdom port stocks and North 
Bartrmore, Mp., Sept. 29.—(Special home milled flour, owing to lower wheat prices. Canadian exports for October- eae Ts waele oe apeaae a Fo 
1. __as : ee : eT te  , a oath ies ee ; u 
Telegram )—Fire on Sept. 27 completely November shipment are quoted at $7.60@7.90 per 100 kilos ($6.77@7.04 bbl), American and United Kingdom P bl 
destroyed the new 600-bbl mill and ele- ; ts at $8.90@9.25 ($7.92@8.24 bbl d English Manitob supply— : problen 
vator of the Shenandoah (Va.) Milling Kansas top patents at $8.90@9.25 ($7.92@8. ), and English Manitobas at TOE 125,272 420,672 1 milling 
Co. At the same time large stocks of 33s @33s 6d ($7.11@7.22 bbl). COMM--Unites States ond Conade— — c 
. Py nd ' ‘ WERGE secerecces . —812 t t re 
_ yo ged ons Ge eon 7 Copenhagen.—The demand for flour is very slow. Canadian exports are OATS—United States and Canada— Mimeen 
P : : quoted at $8.25 per 100 kilos ($7.35 bbl) for October shipment. Petals so vse sees 72,861) = $1,222 : tion we 
insurance. ; *East of Rocky Mountains. +W t 
C. H. Dorsey. C. F. G. Rarxes. Rocky Mountains. tContinent exclud: ty 
_ wheat. 
“—) ket of 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS ers wo' 
Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Sept. 29. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes All for del 
quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. attenda 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNash the eas 
Spring first patent ........... $7.45@ 7.95 $8.15@ 845 $....@... $7.75@ 8.25 $8.40@ 8.50 $8.00@ 8.50 $8.25@ 8.50 $8.60@ 8.75 $8.65@ 8.85  $8.00@ 8.35  $8.504 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.15@ 7.80 7.95@ 8.10 ....@... 7.40@ 7.65 8.15@ 8.20 7.60@ 8.10 7.75@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.65 7.75@ 800 ....@ PENN 
Spring first clear ............ 6.20@ 6.70 2) ok er ep 6.50@ 7.00 7.35@ 7.45 7.00@ 7.50 ....@... 7.25@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.00 ....@.... ix @ | 
Hard winter short patent..... 7.45@ 8.00 7.30@ 7.45 7.65@ 8.40 7.50@ 7.80 8.80@ 8.90 8.00@ 8.50 8.75@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.00 7.75@ 8.75 8.10@ 8.45 8.00@ ST. 
Hard winter straight ........ 7.10@ 7.45 6.75@ 7.00 6.85@ 7.60 6.85@ 7.20 7.75@ 8.25 7.60@ 8.10 7.75@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.50 ....@.... 7.15@ 810 ....@ 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.30@ 6.60 4.10@ 4.65 6.15@ 6.50 6.20@ 6.50 rer were Leer +e @., TIT) PIT coco Qeoee ++--@. sone @ Hake 
Soft winter short patent ...... 7.55@ 8.10 ....@.... ..@. se tn... Sew BRS 6.85@ 7.35 .:..@.... 8.00@ 8.75 8.10@ 8.30 9.50@ %.75 a lette: 
Soft winter straight ......... 7.05@ 7.50 me .-@. 7.25@ 7.50 -....@ 8.00 6.60@ 7.25 %6.10@ 6.35 *6.50@ 7.35 7.65@ 7.90 7.85@ 8.10 8.00@ *.25 State | 
Soft winter first clear ........ 6.10@ 6.60 G.  oakep a he 6.40@ 6.90 ....@... ay atte aa Soeeees aan 7.35@ 7.50 oh «Ks 7.50@ *.7 their se 
oe oh eee 4.15@ 4.30 4.30@ 4.40 ee wn 4.85@ 5.00 4.75@ 5.30 5.00@ 5.25 4.75@ 5.25 490@ 5.10 ....@.. .G Dr. Jot 
Rye flour, dark .............. 3.60@ 3.85 4.00@ 4.10 :@.. as 4.70@ 4.86  ..«.@..<. 4.25@ 450 ....@.... 4.40@ 4.50 ....@.... .G F..6o 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard paten can an 
San Francisco...$....@9.10 $7.80 @8.10 eT RET: $8.40 @8.60 Gc ve sass . $8.15 @8.25 culture 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. who ser 
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RATE PETITION 
GAINS SUPPORT 


Minnesota Railroad Commission Aids Min- 
nesota Milling and Grain Interests in 
Effort to Change All-Rail Structure 


The Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission has given its support 
to the long-standing effort of Minnesota 
milling and grain interests to obtain a 
favorable revision of all-rail freight 
rates on flour and grain moving east- 
ward, This matter has been officially 
brought to light once more by the filing 
of a petition addressed to railroads 
serving the Northwest and their connec- 
tions in the East. The petitioners are 
J. 5. Pillsbury, vice president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., chairman; 
C. C. Bovey, vice president of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., H. P. Gallaher, vice 
president of the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., G. F. Ewe, vice presi- 
dent of the Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
E. S. Woodworth, president of E. S. 
Woodworth: & Co., and E. J. Grimes, 
vice president of the Cargill Eleva- 
tor Co. 

t is set forth in the petition that Du- 
lu‘h has been permitted to usurp the 
leading position formerly held by Min- 
ne:polis as a grain terminal, and that 
3ufalo is rapidly overhauling Minneap- 
oli) as a milling center, because of in- 
equalities in the rate structure. Flour 
mode in Buffalo, from Minnesota wheat 
shipped by lake from Duluth, it is as- 
serted, can be laid down in New York 
15> per 100 Ibs cheaper than can flour 
sent from Minneapolis all-rail, while 
wheat shipped from Duluth in Great 
I..kes freighters can be unloaded in New 
York 18¢ per 100 lbs cheaper than can 
V 
\ 





at shipped all-rail from terminal ele- 

irs in Minneapolis. 

he petition urges the carriers to in- 
stiiute at once new tariffs designed to 
eliminate at least part of the handicap 
under which the Minnesota milling and 
grain trades are struggling. The’ vital 
interest of the railroads in this readjust- 
ment is pointed out. Mills and elevators 
ca be moved, a thing by no means de- 
sired by the carriers, whose advantage 
naturally lies in restoring the diminished 
ali-rail traffic. 

Specifically, the petition calls for the 
*stablishment of all-rail rates, from. Min- 
neapolis to New York, or 37'42c per 100 
lbs of flour, as against the present 43'/2c; 
reduction of the rate on wheat from 43c 
to 37e¢ per 100 lbs, and on coarse grains 
from 414%4c to 35'%c; reduction, in other 
ords, of the spread between lake-and- 
ail and all-rail rates on flour from l5c 
to 9c; and reduction of the spread on 
vheat from 18¢c to 12c and on coarse 
grains from 16c to 10c. 

O. P. B. Jacobson, chairman of the 
Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission, has undertaken to enlist for 
Minnesota the support of North and 
South Dakota. Arrangements are being 
made for a conference with the railroad 
commissions of these states within the 
near future. 

“Maintenance of the Minneapolis grain 
market and of the flour milling industry 
of Minneapolis is as vitally important to 
North Dakota and South Dakota as it 
is to Minnesota,” Mr. Jacobson says in a 
published interview. “This tremendous 
problem affects not only the grain and 
milling interests, but every farmer and 
every citizen of the Northwest. Without 
the great annual production of flour in 
Minneapolis, wheat growers of this sec- 
tion would be handicapped by lack of a 
near-by manufacturing outlet for their 
wheat. Without the primary grain mar- 
ket of Minneapolis, northwestern farm- 
ers would be forced to sell their grain 
for delivery in the East, subject to the 
attendant delay and at the mercy of 
the eastern market.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA SEEKS NEW 
STATE COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


Hareissurc, Pa.—Governor Pinchot, in 
a letter to the trustees of Pennsylvania 
State College, expresses the hope that 
their selection of a president to succeed 
Dr. John M. Thomas will be a man “who 
can and will do what is needed for agri- 
culture in Pennsylvania.” Dr. Thomas, 
who served as president for several years, 
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resigned last spring to accept the presi- 
dency of Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J., and no successor has 
been chosen. “The choice of a president 
is a matter of peculiar importance, espe- 
cially because of the fact that the state 
college is the only agricultural college in 
Pennsylvania,” the governor said. 

“In the number of farmers, Pennsyl- 
vania ranks second in the United States. 
In the amount of money devoted to agri- 
cultural instruction, and in the number 
of agricultural students, we hold no such 
rank, The great agricultural industry 
of the Keystone State is entitled to the 
fullest consideration in the choice of a 
new president.” 





CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB 
‘HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


Cuicaco, Irx.—At the annual meeting 
of the Chicago Flour Club, held on Sept. 
24, Fred Larsen, of Habel, Armbruster 
& Larsen, was re-elected president, John 


Benes, of Lothes & Benes, was elected ~ 


vice president, and S. O, Werner, of ‘The 
Northwestern. Miller, secretary-treasurer. 
C. C. Anthon, of the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., and Charles H. Meyer, were 
made directors for two years. 


The meeting was well attended and 
was featured by discussions of various 
subjects, The delegates to the National 
Federated Flour Clubs’ convention, held 
last June, composed of V. J. Petersen, 
P. P. Croarkin and J. W. Eckhart, gave 
a report of that meeting and described 
the entertainment furnished by the mem- 
bers of the Baltimore Flour Club. 


MILLERS’ UNIFORM SALES CONTRACT 


It was mentioned that the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation last spring adopted 
a new sales contract which met, to a 
great extent, the proposals which the 
flour clubs’ committee had been asked to 
submit. Only two recommendations 
were not accepted, it was said, and this 
was considered a great victory for the 
flour trade. As the millers’ organization 
had not asked the flour clubs to accept 
the new contract, the committee, after 
full consideration, decided to recommend 
that the National Federated Flour Clubs 
should stand firmly on the proposals 
originally submitted, and this the con- 
vention indorsed. 


P. P. Croarkin asked for permission 
to remind the club of the loss of two 
active members during the past year in 
the death of William Kunz, of the Bak- 
ers’ Flour Co., and W. E. Habel, of 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen. Mr. 
Croarkin and V. J. Petersen spoke feel- 
ingly of the departed and of the high 
respect in which these two men had been 
held. ‘Those present stood with bowed 
heads in respectful memory of the de- 
parted members. 





John Benes, Vice President of the Chicago 
Flour Club 


John W. Eckhart presented consider- 
able data concerning weights of jute 
sacks, received from bag companies and 
prominent flour men in various markets, 
which conveyed the information that 
weights of empty sacks were more than 
the %4-lb allowance made by the Chicago 
Board of Trade. It was brought out 
that many mills ship 141 Ibs gross, and 
in the interests of uniformity in weights 
of sacks, the club will petition the flour 
committee of the board to change its 





Fred Larsen, Re-elected President of the 
Chicago Flour Club 


rules so that weights will be 141 Ibs 
gross. 

Mr. Eckhart also brought up the ques- 
tion of reselling flour from higher to 
lower prices, which was discussed at 
the previous meeting. -A committee, 
composed of John W. Eckhart, C. C. 
Anthon and W. Kunz, was appointed to 
confer with officers of local bakers’ as- 
sociations regarding this important mat- 
ter of liquidating contracts. 

C. M. Yager, editor, and F, B. Pates, 
New York manager, ‘of the Modern 
Miller, made short talks. 

The Curry-Linihan Co. and John Re- 
get, Jr., were admitted to membership. 

Those present: W. E, Foster, I. C. 
Klepper, Fred Larsen, John A. Arm- 
bruster, P. P. Croarkin, John W. Eck- 
hart, C. C. Anthon, James P. Curry, V. 
J. Petersen, M. Petersen, J. H. Smythe, 
Frank G. Somers, Norman Reese, Nelson 
K. Reese, Walter Kunz, Frank C. Sickin- 
ger, John Benes, H. Korzenewski, 
Charles H. Meyer, A. J. Gardner, George 
C. Mariner, George Hohenadel, F. W. 
Seyarth, E. G. Dahl, George Shields, 
Frank Herbert, J. Thornton, J. S. Stone, 
I. B. Johnston, C. M. Yager, F. B. 
Pates, H. E. Cotter, L. J. Weitzman, 
S. O. Werner. 


CEREAL CHEMISTS TO HAVE 
WEEKLY NEWS SERVICE 


The new president of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, R. J. 
Clark, has inaugurated a system of week- 
ly letters to the members of the associa- 
tion which will contain news items con- 
cerning members, notices, committee re- 
ports and questions and answers as han- 
dled by the question committee of the 
association. 

In the first letter, announcement is 
made that the employment committee, 
of which Dr. C. B. Morison, of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
is chairman, is prepared to find employ- 
ment for chemists or to aid firms in get- 
ting their vacancies filled. 

It is also stated that the name of 
every member of the association is being 
placed on the mailing list of all agricul- 
tural experimental stations in the Unit- 
ed States in order that they may receive 
the latest information available from 
these scientific institutions. 
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CANADIAN FLOUR BRANDS 
DOMINATE CUBAN MARKET 


Havana, Cuna, Sept. 21.—Last year 
was a very meager one for Canadian 
mills that export flour to Cuba, but this 
year the Cuban trade has shown a de- 
cided preference for Canadian hard 
wheat flour. This is probably due to the 
more reasonable prices which are made 
possible by the large Canadian wheat 
crop. Cuban importers are active in 
the market, and are purchasing the best 
grades Canada has to offer. 

While many of the larger importers 
are still holding off with the expecta- 
tion of making their contracts next 
month at a lower figure, many others 
have already placed their orders. 

Maonrice D. Kenton. 


PANAMA RAIL ROAD 
INVITES FLOUR TENDERS 


New York, N. Y.—The purchasing de- 
partment of the Panama Rail Road Co. 
invites tenders for the supply of 1,500 
sacks hard wheat flour for shipment in 
time to connect with a New York or 
New Orleans sailing which is due to 
arrive on the Isthmus during the week 
ending Nov. 7, 1925. 

Bids are requested covering delivery 
free of all charges at Cristobal, and bid- 
ders should indicate whether shipment 
will be made from New York or New 
Orleans. Payment will be made 10 days 
after the delivery of the flour. : 

A 95 per cent hard wheat flour is re- 
quired, and it should be packed in new 
barrels or sacks of 196 lbs. The name 
of the brand for which offers are sub- 
mitted must be given-at the time of ten- 
dering, and the successful bidder will be 
required to have the brand clearly 
stamped on each package shipped. 

Bids will be received until Oct. 7, at 
the office of the commissary purchasing 
agent, Panama Rail Road Co., 24 State 
Street, New York City. 





CUBAN IMPORTS OF FLOUR 
INCREASE IN AUGUST 


Havana, Cuna, Sept. 21.—The impor- 
tations of flour into Cuba during August 
were greater than those in July by some 
6,000 sacks of 200 lbs. The total number 
of sacks imported, however, was less 
than in any other month of this year ex- 
cept May and July, but compared fa- 
vorably with the shipments received in 
1924. Of the imports into Havana, about 
55 per cent were shipped from New Or- 
leans and 35 per cent from New York. 

The shipments for this year, up to the 
end of August, total 384,302 sacks, com- 
pared with 393,371 in the similar period 
of 1924 and 398,280 in 1923. 

Details of the August imports into 
Cuba, showing the ports to which ship- 
ment was made and giving comparisons 
for previous years, follow: 

—_——A ugust———_—_ 


pinta 

Destination— 1925 1924 1923 
rrr ere 41,205 47,555 65,245 
BUTE 6 Ck S606 08 CS ae ee fee 
BBAMOS oc cccccces ;!) ees ae ese 
CRREROOR .cccce 6,675 4,400 3,577 
Cardenas ....... 1,200 2,975 1,180 
Cienfuegos ..... 2,950 5,310 4,250 
er 2,375 8,045 2,150 
Guantanamo 2,047 1,950 2,031 
Manzanillo ..... 3,305 1,950 1,950 
Matanzas ...... 4,000 3,075 2,091 
WIGOVIRED ccccces 8,943 8,645 7,629 
Puerto Padre ... © ee eee 
Sagua la Grande © rT Tere Te 
Santiago de Cuba 10,461 ....-  «saeee 

Be vetvces 87,240 91,076 


URGE RENEWAL OF POOL CONTRACTS 


Oxtanoma Criry, Oxta.— Prelimi- 
naries for a campaign to secure renewals 
of a five-year pooling contract with the 
Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ Association 
are being carried on under the direction 
of officials of that organization. These 
consist principally of group meetings of 
growers at which volunteers to sign con 
tracts are called for. J 

Personal solicitation of members and 
other growers will follow as a feature of 
a drive that is to be concluded by Oct. 30. 
John A. Simpson, president of the Okla- 
homa Farmers’ Union, is attending group 
meetings to - on the subject of co- 
operation. report from Tonkawa 
says that 600 growers in that vicinity 
have voluntarily executed new contracts. 
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PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS HOLD 


CONVENTION AT ATLANTIC CITY 


Three-Day Meeting Held in Favorite Seaside Resort—Facilities for Entertain- 





ment Found Abundant— A. P. Husband Addresses Convention — 
Majority of Old Officers Re-elected—Good Attendance 


Artantic Crry, N. J.—The Pennsyl- 
vania Millers’ State Association held a 
highly successful convention at Atlantic 
City, Sept. 23-25, which was the forty- 
eighth annual meeting of the oldest or- 
ganization of its kind in America. There 
were over 100 millers with their wives 
and daughters and a fair sprinkling of 
grain and machinery men, present, many 
combining the business of the convention 
with a vacation at “America’s Play- 
ground.” 

The headquarters of the convention 
was the St. Charles Hotel and all ses- 
sions were held there, the first, on the 
evening of Sept. 23, opening with an in- 
vocation by H. V. White, Bloomsburg. 
Thomas E. Reynolds, representing the 
mayor of Atlantic City, made an address 
of welcome, presenting the delegates with 
a golden key to the city. A. T. Collins, 
Mount Pleasant, chairman of the board 
of directors, on behalf of the millers, 
thanked Mr. Reynolds for his greeting, 
concluding his brief response with a few 
remarks on the outlook for milling in 
Pennsylvania, prophesying a_ splendid 
year, due to the excellent crop. 

FORMATION OF COMMITTEES 


The following committees were then 
appointed: nominating, L. G. West, R. 
A. Leiby, the Hon. E. C. Hutchinson ; 
resolutions, H. H. Richardson, C. C. 
Gumbert, C. F. Strickler; auditing, Roy 
V. Harper, Ross H. Rohrer, J. L. Gaum- 
er. 

The second session began at 10 a.m., 
Sept. 24, with an address by the presi- 
dent, H. C. W. Patterson, Saltsburg. 
Among other admonitions, he urged the 
millers to stop discounting Pennsylvania 
flours, stating that, with the present 
bumper crop and by milling a uniform 
grade of flour, there was no reason why 
they should not get a price equal to mid- 
western flours. 

Following the secretary’s and treasur- 
er’s reports, the following officers were 
elected unanimously: H. C. W. Patterson, 
Saltsburg, president; W. B. Barnitz, 
Carlisle, first vice president; H. J. 
Lersch, second vice president; B. F. Isen- 
berg, Huntingdon, secretary; EF. J. Eshel- 
man, Lancaster, treasurer. The board 
of directors consists of A. T. Collins, C. 
Y. Wagner, G. B. Bacon, Griffith Ellis 
and S. S. Sensing. The reports of the 
standing committees, membership (re- 
porting 31 new members for the year), 
legislative, transportation, state college 
advisory board, and others, were read 
and accepted. 

Dr. Edward J. Cattell, of Philadel- 
phia, a favorite speaker, gave an address 
the keynote of which was courage, a talk 
that was entertaining every minute and 
yet gave all present inspiration. 


F. A. BEDFORD SPEAKS ON SHIPPING 


Frank A. Bedford, vice president of 
the Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory 
Board and vice president of the Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., Philadelphia, told of the 
work of the board in smoothing out 
transportation problems. He urged the 
co-operation alike of shippers and receiv- 
ers of freight, producers and consum- 
ers, to co-ordinate traffic matters, and 
urged all members of the association to 
put their problems before the board in 
order to further its useful work. He 
predicted an even greater success in the 
future. 

W. H. Gatchell, assistant to the vice 
president of the Southern Railway Sys- 
tem, Washington, D. C., spoke on fighting 
transit waste, telling of the strides that 
the Southern Railway has made search- 
ing out the causes of waste and dam- 
age, and applying protective measures so 
successfully that for 1924, for example, 
total payments for claims on flour and 
other meal products were only $34,909. 
He complimented the millers on their 
watch over the condition of freight cars 
and careful loading, which has materially 
reduced the damage, and asked their 
continued support in fighting economic 
waste through transit losses. 





The Sept. 25 session was taken up with 
the discussion of milling problems, sug- 
gestions for legislative measures and the 
report by the committee on resolutions. 
The speakers were George A. Stuart, in 
charge of grain marketing in the Penn- 
sylvania bureau of markets, and A. P. 
Husband, secretary of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. 

PENNSYLVANIA’S LARGE WHEAT CROP 

Mr. Stuart spoke first of the wheat 
crop just harvested, 25,000,000 bus, the 


H. C. W. 


highest total since 1919, toward which he 
felt that the bureau of markets and some 
of the millers had helped by their efforts 
to better farming practices and by intro- 
ducing new varieties of wheat. He urged 
the interest of the association as a whole, 
and the millers individually, in these ac- 
tivities, because of the better quality 
flour that would result. He advised mill- 
ers to find a more profitable way of mar- 
keting their surplus flour, possibly 
through co-operative selling units, rather 
than by dumping it on the market and 
wrecking prices for others. He men- 
tioned the increased demand from crack- 
er and pretzel manufacturers and other 
large bakers. 

Mr. Stuart particularly stressed keep- 
ing flour of uniform standard for 
strength and baking qualities, even 
though this necessitates more careful su- 
pervision of the wheat supplies, © as 
starchy, low protein wheat is in demand 





by the pastry and biscuit trade, and high 
protein wheat of the soft red winter va- 
riety for blending with spring for bread 
making or used alone for the manufac- 
ture of pretzels. The two mixed, how- 
ever, do not meet the demands of any 
baker. 

He summarized the problems to which 
the bureau has given its attention during 
the past year in its efforts to introduce 
and promote the satisfactory use of 
Pennsylvania wheat and flour. In co- 
operation with The Fleischmann Co., 
hard texture wheats had been tested for 
bread making to find what percentage of 
hard spring wheat was necessary to 
blend with Pennsylvania wheat for satis- 
factory baking results. In conjunction 
with a baking technologist from the fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture they had 
made baking demonstrations in 16 of the 
largest state institutions, showing them 
how to use a blend of flour, 50 per cent 


Patterson, Who Was Re-elected President of the Pennsylvania Millers’ State 
Association at the Recent Convention 


of which was milled from Pennsylvania 
grown wheat. They had made demon- 
strations at mills to show how to fumi- 
gate to control the Mediterranean moth. 
They had sent out weekly market re- 
ports on feed prices and market condi- 
tions. Pennsylvania milled flour for 
bread and pastry purposes had been in- 
cluded in the specifications for the pur- 
chase of flour for state institutions. 


A. P. HUSBAND'S ADDRESS 


Mr. Husband expressed his pleasure 
in again meeting with the Pennsylvania 
millers, saying that, although he had 
lived in Chicago for 13 years, he still 
thought of Pennsylvania as “back home.” 

Referring to Federation activities, he 
stated that the one big task before it at 
this time is to devise a uniform cost 
accounting system, as officers of the 
Federation feel that the wide difference 
in cost accounting methods by the mills 
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of the country is responsible for many of 
the difficulties which interfere with yo. 
cess in the industry, but the data from a 
survey occupying three months is noy 
being used to formulate a uniform sys 
tem of cost accounting sufficiently flex. 
ible to be adopted by mills of all sizes 

He urged that all millers conduct their 
business in accordance with the code of 
ethics and business practices adopted by 
the Federation at the last annual :mec{ 
ing, and suggested that they adopi the 
Federation’s uniform sales contract «ince. 
in the opinion of the Federation eo insel, 
this form of contract affords grea: pro 
tection to the miller. 

Mr. Husband stated that the apyvint- 
ment of Dr. Ernest E. Werner, St. 
Louis, as technical adviser to the Fed- 
eration, resulted from the need o} hay- 
ing expert data on flour and fee: ¢ol- 
lected by its own representati\>, jn 
which work Dr. Werner is now en 
and hereafter will represent the F jera- 
tion before federal and state bodies when 
technical and chemical knowledge ‘5 re- 
quired. 

The entertainment committee pri ided 
for the ladies a chair ride and t! «ater 
party, but very generally the attri: tions 
of the board walk and bathing did | way 
with the need for any concern abo! the 
“good time being had by all.” The con- 
vention was judged entirely succesful, 
not alone from the standpoint of jusi- 
ness inspiration, but also from the f‘end- 
ships renewed and the pleasant r:'axa- 
tion of three days in a carefree en\ ron- 
ment. 


LIBERTY MILLS WILL 
DOUBLE DAILY CAPACITY 


ged, 


NasHVILLE, Tenn. — Announcem: is 
made that the Liberty Mills will diuble 
their capacity in a short time, incre: ing 


the daily output to 3,200 bbls flour. 

This plant has only recently beer im- 
proved at a cost of $75,000, and ew 
equipment is now being installed t:: in- 
crease the output. The mill is owned by 
the Liberty Milling Co., and the ce om- 
pany has been meeting with great s.c- 
cess since resuming operations on Se})'. 1. 
One day, recently, orders were filed for 
41,500 bbls flour. H. O. Blackwoo:' is 
president of the company. 





BALTIMORE FLOUR CLUB 
RESUMES ITS MEETINGS 


Battimore, Mp.—The Baltimore F! 
Club held its first autumn meeting 
Sept. 23, in the directors’ room of 
Chamber of Commerce. About a d 
members were present, and Presid 
Myers was in the chair. Aside f1 
routine business, the club received i: 
membership John F. Lent, of the Cant 
Co., and accepted an invitation froin 
Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Mears to an oys 
roast to be given at their new bungal 
on the Chesapeake, at a date in Octo! 
to be fixed later. 

The terminal warehouses, through th: 
representatives, brought to the attenti 
of the club that they had almost decid 
to refuse to receive for storage in th: 
warehouses any flour shipments whic! 
showed the presence of weevil or de 
structive beetles, unless they were given 
the privilege of isolating such shipment 
in buildings separate from those used 
for regular storage purposes. The senti 
ment of the majority of those present 
seemed to approve of this action. 





HEAVY RAINS FALL 
IN THE SOUTHWES'! 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Rains that ave 
aged fully 1% inches in volume fell la 
week over the entire state of Kansas a 
most of Oklahoma, definitely putting « 
end to the severe drouth of August an 
September. In many sections the rain 
full amounted to three inches. It wi 
serve to put the ground in much better 
condition for wheat seeding, although it 
was so dry that even more moisture is 
needed in places. 

The rain will also help the wheat al 
ready sown, bringing it up to a good 
stand before snow falls. This may b« 
a factor in the millfeed market during 
the late fall, as a heavy acreage of wheat 
is planted in the Southwest and will un- 
doubtedly be used for pasturage. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO BOARD 
OF TRADE RULES ANNOUNCED 





Members’ Program Committee Issues Report Recommending Important 
Changes in Exchange’s Rules — Voting of Members by Mail Considered 
Necessary —Formation of Business Conduct Committee Proposed 


Curcaco, Inu.—Members of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade will vote on Oct. 9 
on several amendments which provide for 
important changes in the rules of the ex- 
change. The Board of Trade directors, 
at « meeting on Sept. 25, adopted the 
report of the members’ program commit- 
tee, which has been studying the personal 
views of the 1,600 members by direct 
questions and answers, and the recom- 
mendations are said to represent the 
feeling of a large part of the membership. 

The right of outside members to vote 
by mail has been a point of controversy 
for practically 20 years, and it is ex- 
pected that this important change will 
be made in the near future. Another 
change viewed with equal importance is 
the creation of the business conduct com- 
mittee charged with prevention of such 
emergencies as that of last winter. It is 
siniilar to the method now employed by 
the New York Stock Exchange, and has 
been advocated by certain leaders for 
many years. 

MEMBERS’ PROGRAM COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


rhe report of the members’ program 
coinmittee says that “it has been suggest- 
ed that the main cause of the unusual 
markets of last winter was the activity in 
large volume trading by a few individu- 
als, coupled with general public partici- 
pation. Under the law the obligation to 
prevent manipulation clearly rests with 
the contract market. To this business 
conduct committee the members of the 
administration should make _ available, 
when and as requested, all information 
which the Grain Futures Administration 
has the power to secure. 

“A body so formed would bé able, 
through anticipation and _ prevention, 
rather than investigation and _ punish- 
ment after the event, to assist in avoid- 
ing a repetition of conditions now criti- 
cized.” 


A BUSINESS CONDUCT COMMITTEE 


This committee will consist of five men, 
and to serve on it a member must pledge 
himself not to speculate during his term. 
The committee would supervise the busi- 
ness conduct of members in their relation 
to nonmember customers, the public, the 
state and federal government. The com- 
mittee may examine books and other rec- 
ords, and its conclusions shall be final. 
This body would then supplement the 
efforts of the directors, and be respon- 
sible. for the good conduct of the ex- 
change. 

PRICE LIMITATION DISCUSSED 


The report of the members’ program 
committee stated that sentiment, both 
local and nonresident, was almost unani- 
mously against a fixed daily limitation 
on price fluctuations. The report reads: 

“Tt is recognized that no such limita- 
tion automatically applied would be ef- 
fective when it is impossible to control 
the causes, namely, climatic, political, or 
psychological. The committee recognizes, 
however, that at times conditions may 
suddenly arise causing violent fluctua- 
tions which mature deliberation might 
deem unreasonable. It was therefore the 
feeling that there should be power lodged 
with the directors to declare an, emer- 
gency during which limitation might be 
effected, but it was the opinion that no 
such limitation should be placed except 
when sentiment is very strongly in favor 
of such action.” 

A proposed amendment on price fluc- 
tuations, which the committee would sub- 
mit to the membership, empowers the 
board of directors, on giving ten hours’ 
notice, to declare that an emergency ex- 
ists. Under such circumstances, the 
board may provide that there shall be no 
trading during any day in the specified 
grain at more than a specified percent- 
age, not less than 5 per cent, above or be- 
low the closing price of the night before. 

“Such an emergency may only be de- 
clared by the affirmative vote of~two 
thirds of the board members present, 
and an attendance of 12 directors shall 
be necessary to constitute a quorum for 


this purpose,’ the amendment reads. 
“Upon any subsequent motion to declare 
the emergency terminated, such emer- 
gency shall be deemed terminated unless 
two thirds of the board members pres- 
ent vote in favor of continuing the emer- 
gency.” 

Any member of the exchange who, dur- 
ing the existence of such emergency, 
traded in violation of the regulations, 
waquld be brought to an immediate ac- 
counting. It was declared that this rule 
would have all the benefits of a fixed 
daily limitation without the dangers of 
such an arbitrary rule. 


VOTING BY MAIL LIKELY 


The amendment permitting outside 
members to vote by mail will be easily 
carried, is the general belief, as returns 
on a questionnaire were overwhelmingly 
in favor of such a step. 

It is generally felt in the trade that 
the restoration of privilege trading will 
do more than any other single measure 
to encourage moderate daily fluctuations. 
The committee recommended co-opera- 
tion with the Department of Agriculture 
with a view of obtaining such relief from 
Congress. 

The committee report further read: 
“We wish it distinctly understood that 
we shall never be able to provide against 
unusual market action brought by ab- 
normal conditions, either political, finan- 
cial or climatic. Some of the widest fluc- 
tuations in wheat prices ever recorded 
took place when the federal government 
was in supposed control of the situation 
through the Food Administration, vested 
with tremendous arbitrary powers.” 





The committee added, however, that 
the proposals will eliminate the condi- 
tions, outside those unpreventable causes, 
that have resulted in criticism. More- 
over, the committee says it has reason 
to believe that any steps it may take will 
be adopted by other grain exchanges in 
this country. 

“All of the mentioned suggestions,” the 
report reads, “presuppose a closer co- 
operation between the grain éxchanges 
and the Grain Futures, Administration 
than has thus far been enjoyed. There 
is reasonable expectation that such co- 
operation as will make the steps more 
effective will be accorded us.” 

The members’ program committee in- 
cludes L. F. Gates, L. L. Winters, Siebel 
C. Harris, Allan M. Clement, James C. 
Murray, Horace L. Wing and Charles H. 
Sullivan. 


LARGE QUANTITY OF CLEARS 
SHIPPED TO PORTO RICO 


San Juan, Porto Rico, Sept. 17.—Im- 
ports of wheat flour during the last seven 
days have reached the high figure of 
16,000 bags, 10,000 coming from Gulf 
ports. A good percentage of these ship- 
ments contain low quality flour for use 
in tobacco plantations, so there will be 
no accumulation of high grade flour. 

It is expected that buyers will start 
their bookings for December and Janu- 
ary shipments as soon as they notice an 
upward swing in prices. 

The market is weak, and it is apparent 
that no improvement is probable in the 
near future. Prices: short patents $8.95 
bbl, first clear $8.35, second clear (in 
98-lb sacks) $3.05. 

M. J. SANCHEZ. 





BUCKWHEAT SALES MADE 
Burrato, N. Y.—Several cars of new 
buckwheat were sold for export, via New 
York, last week. The selling price was 
$1.90, Philadelphia basis. Some sales of 
old buckwheat were made at $1.75, Buf- 
falo. 


From a Recent Photograph of William M. Jardine, the Secretary of Agriculture 
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JARDINE GRATIFIED 
BY BOARD’S ACTION 


Secretary of Agriculture Favorably Im- 
pressed with Recommendations Made by 
Committee of Chicago Board of Trade 


Wasurinoton, D. C., Sept. 29.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram) — The recommendations 
made by the members’ program commit- 
tee of the Chicago Board of Trade to the 
president and directors of that organiza- 
tion will go a long way toward reflecting 
a true supply and demand situation on 
the Chicago market, Secretary of Agri- 
culture William M. Jardine holds. 

Secretary Jardine has studied these 
recommendations, and he believes them 
to be of far-reaching importance. The 
setting up of a committee on business 
conduct is looked upon as of particular 
importance by the secretary. The regu- 
lar members of this committee, during 
the period of their incumbency, would 
pledge themselves not to speculate for 
their personal account. The committee 
would have the authority to prevent 
manipulations of service as provided for 
in the grain futures act, and would have 
general supervision over the business 
conduct of members of the Board of 
Trade. 

The recommendation giving the board 
of directors power to limit daily fluctua- 
tions in the market prices of grain dur- 
ing emergency periods is another which 
is considered of prime importance by 
Secretary Jardine. 








JARDINE WILL HELP COMMITTEE 


In the recommendations made public 
in Chicago it is stated that the officials 
of the Board of Trade have not had the 
benefit of the data in the investigation 
by the Grain Futures Administration of 
the Department of Agriculture into the 
causes of the violent price fluctuations 
during the first few months of 1925. In 
commenting upon this part of the re- 
port, Secretary Jardine said that, since 
some members of the board have been 
active operators in the market, the in- 
formation asked for might be turned to 
the account of members in transactions 
of their own rather than in serving the 
purpose of the board to eliminate the 
evils which it is the design of the law to 
prevent. 

If the business conduct committee as 
recommended is set up, the situation will 
be quite different, in the opinion of De- 
partment of Agriculture officials. In that 
event Secretary Jardine has authorized 
that “this committee shall have access to 
such reports, information and data ac- 
quired by the Grain Futures Adminis- 
tration as may be necessary for effec- 
tive control of the operations of that or- 
ganization and as the Secretary af Agri- 
culture may determine and is in con- 
sistency with the law.” 


FARMERS’ PRIVILEGES CHAMPIONED 


Secretary Jardine recently interested 
himself in the application of the Rural 
Grain Co., an organization of farmers’ 
elevators in Illinois and Iowa, for a seat 
on the Chicago Board of Trade. He ex- 
presses gratification that favorable ac- 
tion has been taken. “I stand squarely 
on the general principles that farmers’ 
organizations must have equal privileges 
on markets of boards of trade with other 
marketing agencies,” said the secretary 
in this connection, 


SECRETARY JARDINE’S WARNING 


Commenting generally upon the recom- 
mendations now before the members of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, Secretary 
Jardine said: “Recognizing that the wild 
fluctuations in the quotations of May 
wheat were, in the opinion of the depart- 
ment, due to manipulation, I cannot 
escape the conclusion that it is impera- 
tive for the Board of Trade without de- 
lay to set up the administrative machin- 
ery to prevent recurrence of such a con- 
dition. A failure on the part of the 
board to take these steps immediately 
will leave to me, under the terms of my 
plain obligations, no alternative than to 
inaugurate action looking to the suspen- 
sion or revocation of the designation of 
the Chicago Board of Trade as a con- 
tract market. In these circumstances, 
time is the essence.” 

Grorce E. Axerson. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

The 10c bu break in wheat last week, 
followed by another break of 2c on Sept. 
28, was disheartening to flour buyers who 
had already contracted, in part, for 
their requirements for the next three or 
four months. The weakness shut off in- 
quiry, so that bookings were not in keep- 
ing with those of the preceding four or 
five weeks. At that, however, some of 
the larger bakery combinations placed 
fresh orders, probably with the idea of 
averaging up on their holdings. 

The strength displayed by wheat early 
on Sept. 29 was encouraging, but it 
weakened later in the session. Millers 
feel that, if the market became more 
stabilized, considerable new business 
would be booked at present low levels. 

Nonacceptance of Contracts Feared.— 
Some fear is expressed that buyers who 
bought when the market was 25@50c bbl 
higher may attempt to seek excuses for 
not ordering out flour promptly. How- 
ever, thus far, no great trouble has been 
experienced. Directions are coming in 
very freely, and there is some talk of 
starting up mill capacity at Minneapolis 
which has been idle for a year or more. 

Large Orders on Mills’ Books.—Spring 
wheat mills generally have a big volume 
of business on their books. Much of it, 
however, was booked at very low prices. 
A determined effort is being made by 
some companies to advance their asking 
prices, and an improvement in this re- 
spect is noted. Northwestern mills have 
an opportunity this year to make money, 
but up to date few have taken advan- 
tage of it. Spring wheat flours can be 
delivered in New York and eastern mar- 
kets at lower prices than those for com- 
parable grades from the Southwest. A 
year ago, southwestern flour was offered 
at 50c bbl or more under spring. It is 
an excellent opportunity for northern 
mills, and it will be a pity if they ig- 
nore it. - 

Low Grade Flours Less Active-—With 
the recent heavy bookings of patents, 
mills have clears to offer. Demand, 
while fair, has not been sufficient to ab- 
sorb the surplus. Mills still have plenty 
of orders for clears on hand, however, 
and many are disposed to hold back and 
not attempt to force offerings in ad- 
vance of production. By doing so, they 
feel they may be able to get better prices 
later. 

Second clears are very weak. The do- 
mestic demand for these is limited and, 
lacking an export outlet, they are now 
in the feed class. But even at feed 
prices, the demand for low grades is 
light. 

Few Export Sales.—A little scattering 
export inquiry is reported, but few sales 
of consequence. Two or three small lots 
of export patents and second clear were 
worked during the week to the United 
Kingdom and Holland. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 

Short patent, 98-lb Sept. 29 

a $8.15 @8.45 
Standard patent 7.95 @8.10 
Second patent ....... 7.70 @7.85 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.30@7.45 ... 
*First clear, jute..... 6.75@7.00 5.75@6.10 
*Second clear, jute... 4.10@4.65 4.00@4.35 

*140-lb jutes. 


Year ago 
7.80 @8.20 
7.50 @7.80 
7.35 @7.50 

a tte 


DURUM 

Semolina prices have declined the 
equivalent of 75c bbl in the past week. 
Prices have now reached a level where 
they are very attractive, but buyers still 
hold off. Many of them would have been 
Satisfied to have bought at 50c or even 
$1 bbl higher, but the continued weak- 
ness in wheat made them market shy. 
Millers are confident that, if the strength 
displayed on Sept. 29 holds, heavy buy- 
ing of semolinas will follow. Compara- 
tively few macaroni manufacturers have 


even their near-by wants covered, to say 
nothing of their winter requirements. 
Consequently, the outlook is encouraging. 

No. 2 semolina, based on the close, 
Sept. 28, was quoted at 3c Ib, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 semolina 
and durum fancy patent at 3c. 

In the week ending Sept. 26, seven 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 78,- 
850 bbls durum products, compared with 
82,354 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour prices are 40c bbl lower for 
the week. A feature of the present situ- 
ation is the unusually narrow spread be- 
tween white and dark. Sales of pure 
white thus far have been light, so that 
the production of dark has been limited, 
and it happens that there is enough de- 
mand for the latter to maintain prices 
relatively high. 

Present asking prices on pure white 
are regarded as altogether too low. Keen 
competition, of course, is largely respon- 
sible for this. With some mills, bookings 
are fair, and they are inclined to be less 
aggressive in selling, in order to obtain 
a profitable price on future sales. 

Pure white is quoted at $4.30@4.40 bbl, 
pure medium $4.20@4.30, and pure dark 
at $4@4.10, in 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 14,574 bbls flour, compared with 
15,044 made by four mills the previous 
week, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 18% were in operation Sept. 29: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mills. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Graham, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s A (one half), B, 
Cc, D, E, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


~ Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

° bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 20-26 ...... 522,000 331,387 63 
Previous week .. 522,000 380,144 73 
VeOP OHO cccsecs 559,800 259,728 46 
Two years ago... 561,100 299,815 54 
Three years ago. 546,000 436,600 78 
Four years ago.. 546,000 423,615 77 
Five years ago.. 546,000 321,210 58 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 2,400 bbls last week, 927 
in the previous week, 8,711 a year ago 
and none two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana (figures for 1925 
only), and two from Iowa, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 20-26 ...... 312,390 217,200 69 
Previous week ., 421,590 280,014 66 
YOR BHO ocivcrs 402,990 285,062 70 
Two years ago... 324,840 214,765 66 
Three years ago. 375,240 243,011 65 
Four years ago.. 417,690 204,260 48 
Five years ago.. 419,610 215,440 51 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Aug. 22 62 72,315 235,885 244,118 320 
Aug. 29 60 72,115 249,265 256,377 1,794 
Sept. 5. 63 71,815 256,701 253,750 1,895 
Sept. 12 65 68,535 236,871 278,552 13,189 
Sept. 19 60 70,265 280,014 293,151 897 
Sept. 26 49 52,065 217,200 285,062 3,029 6,468 


CROP. YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments 
by mills of Minneapolis, St, Paul and 





Duluth-Superior, also by 56 “outside” 
mills in Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota and Iowa, with a daily capacity 
of 65,915 bbls from Sept. 1 to 26, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omit- 
ted): 


--Output— --Exports—, 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

Minneapolis ...... 1,222 978 5 18 

Gt. PAG) cccscesses 48 26 eve oes 

Duluth-Superior .. 114 114 ons oes 

GD: bn ctdacends 1,043 1,085 19 17 
WHEAT 


A keen milling demand is reported for 
heavy protein wheat. City mills are free 
buyers, and are apparently disposed to 
accumulate stocks. Outside inquiry is 
also good, both from near-by country 
mills and for shipment to the East. In 
consequence, premiums have strength- 
ened. Terminal elevator companies are 
also buying, so that the continued heavy 
receipts are cleaned up daily. 

The ordinary run of No. 1 northern 
wheat is quoted at 1@3c bu over Sep- 
tember; 12 per cent protein wheat, 9@ 
12c over; 12% per cent, 12@l5c over; 
13 per cent, 14@17c over; 13% per cent, 
16@19c over; 14 per cent, 18@2Ic over; 
15 per cent, 24@27c over. The greatest 
strength is shown in the heavier protein 
wheats. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 26 
was $1.02@1.23%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.05144@1.21%. No. 1 amber closed 
Sept. 29 at $1.15%@1.20%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.10%@1.18%. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 
26 was $1.345%,@1.44%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.3454,@1.48%. No. 1 dark 
closed Sept. 29 at $1.3814@1.61%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.384,@1.4344. 

Based on the close, Sept. 29, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.23 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.21; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.30, No. 1 northern $1.28; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.22, No. 1 northern $1.20; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.27, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.25. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Sept. 26, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1925 1924 1923 1922 

No. 1 dark ..... 1,472 1,745 2,739 553 
No. 1 northern. 680 2,231 879 67 
No. 2 northern. 189 787 1,323 87 
Otheore ..ccccss ,953 2,621 5,225 907 
Totals ....+.. 5,294 7,384 10,166 1,714 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to 26, 1925, compared 
with the corresponding period of previous 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1925 1924 1923 1922 

Minneapolis .. 19,478 18,658 15,610 19,644 
Duluth ...... 20,611 13,926 8,887 16,939 
Totals ...... 40,089 32,584 24,497 36,583 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Sept. 26, and 
the closing prices on Sept. 29, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn 7342@79c, 
80@80%2c; No. 3 white oats, 3314,@384%c, 
345%4@35c; No. 2 rye, 7042@78c, 738%@ 
7554c; barley, 46@64c, 465,@6lc. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 


Sept. 26 Sept. 19 
79 7 


Sept. 27 Sept. 29 Sept. 30 
1924 1923 1922 


Corn ...+ 281 3 31 
Oats ..21,088 22,599 11,620 4,573 15,895 
Barley .1,629 1,231 755 876 377 
Rye ....1,811 1,427 2,476 6,668 411 
Flaxseed 222 257 27 360 21 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Sept. 20-26, with comparisons: 


-—-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
W’t, bus.4,813,270 4,570,960 1,871,990 2,013,200 
Flour, bbls. 25,106 8,812 343,542 277,601 
Millstuff, 
tons ... 672 485 15,429 13,894 
Corn, bus. 73,160 194,540 654,740 110,160 
Oats, bus 1,432,920 2,425,1101,332,000 191,100 
Barley, 
bus ...1,559,910 860,050 997,100 747,360 
Rye, bus.. 384,930 377,880 91,740 1,637,100 
Flaxseed, 
bus .... 851,150 715,680 265,220 201,550 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 56.50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 56.50; Baltic basis, 68.50; 
Cardiff, 56.50; Oslo, 68.50; Copenhagen, 
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62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 54.50. 
Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 56.50. 
London, 56.50; Manchester, 56.50; Mar- 
seilles, 64; Rotterdam, 56.50. Via Phila- 
delphia the rate is 1c less, and via J} altj- 
more, Norfolk and Newport News 2c less, 
Lake-and-rail rates, via Duluth, are 4¢ 
per 100 Ibs less than all-rail. 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds i: car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapo!is: 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ib scks. . $25.50 9 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.50 
Corn meal, yellowft ........... 2.45 
Rye flour, white® ............. 4.30 4( 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 4.00 4.10 
Whole wheat flour, bbIift ...... 6.85 7.15 
Graham, standard, bblft ....... 6.80 


PEGENOE GOES 99, wc ccbvcccccccces nea i 1914 
Linseed oil meal*® ............ 2.00 50 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. tPer in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
WHEAT SMUGGLERS REPORTED BUS 


A London newspaper recently c: rried 
a story from its Canadian correspo) dent 
to the effect that smuggling of \ heat 
from Canada into Minnesota and ® orth 
Dakota had reached such propo: ions 
that “five additional patrolmen, equ’. ped 
with fast motors and armed with : ifles, 
have been placed on the 125-mile si etch 
of the northern border of Minnesoti. and 
seven men are being added to the » rth 
Dakota stretch.” 

NOTES 


The mill at Montrose, S. D., is | «ing 
demolished. 

Mill oats are plentiful, and hav: de- 
clined to 25@26c bu, bulk, f.o.b., Jin- 
neapolis. 

The mills at Belt, Big Sandy and » ‘les 
City, Mont., which were idle all last ir, 
remain so, 

There is no prospect of starting the 
mill at Groton, S. D., which has been ‘dle 
for three years. 

Charles R. Decker, president of the 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, spent mos! of 
last week in Minneapolis. 

The annual meeting and electio: of 
officers of the Southern Minnesota }. |Is 
will be held in Minneapolis, Sept. 30 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manage. of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., k :n- 
sas City, is a Minneapolis visitor | \\is 
week. 

John V. Bass, of the Benedict F! ur 
& Feed Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, is vi- | 
ing the Commander Mill Co.’s office 
week, 

The annual election of officers 
standing committees of the Minneap 
Chamber of Commerce will be | 
Oct. 1. 

J. M. Schatz has leased the mill 
elevator at Ipswich, S. D., and will | 
grain for shipping and grind feed 
farmers. 

While second clears are held nomin® 
at $4.10@4.65 bbl, in jutes, f.o.b., Min: 
apolis, some mills say they cannot 
over $3.75@3.85. 

At the National Pure Food Show 
Minneapolis last week, cakes baked fro: 
spring wheat flour made by the Min: 
apolis Milling Co. won first and seco: 
prizes. 

London exchange was quoted by Min 
neapolis banks on Sept. 29 as follow: 
sight, $4.83%4 ; three-day, $4.8312 ; 60-day. 
$4.81. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40.00. 

J. B. Davis, assistant sales manager 
for the H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, was at the home office last week, 
prior to leaving for a trip through cen- 
tral states territory. 

John H. Manning, secretary Bernhar«! 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, and M 
W. Gackle, of Gackle Bros., Kulm, N. D 
have purchased memberships in th 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Two small fires, caused presumably }: 
dust, threatened the Pillsbury A Mill 
Minneapolis, last week, but the flames 
were extinguished each time before ma 
terial damage was done. 

Charles S. Pillsbury, vice president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapo- 
lis, sailed last week for Europe. While 
abroad, he will meet Alfred F. Pillsbury, 
treasurer of the company. ; 

George A. Archer, vice president 0! 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., linseed 
crushers, Minneapolis, is this week cele- 
brating his s.\<uty-fifth birthday. Mr. 
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Archer expects to go to Egypt next 
winter. 

With No. 1 rye on track selling at 2c 
bu under the December option, it is in 
sharp contrast with cash wheat. The 
rye option is 65c under the wheat, and 
the big premiums asked for cash wheat 
make rye very cheap in comparison. 

John S. Sigvertsen, formerly with the 
H. H. King Flour Mills Co., is now man- 
ager of the flour department of Maney 
Bros., Minneapolis. This company han- 
dies the bakery business of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. 

M. M. Nowak, of the Nowak Milling 
Corporation, Hammond, Ind., and Frank 
Johnson, of the Clover Leaf Milling Co., 
Chicago, were in Minneapolis, Sept. 25. 
From here they went to Duluth, and 
were to make a trip on a grain boat to 
Port Arthur and Fort William. 

A, J. Gallagher, for some years identi- 
fied with the feed jobbing business in 
Minneapolis, has become associated with 
the Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pitts- 
burgh. This company will establish a 
miilfeed department, with Mr. Gallagher 
in charge. He expects to leave soon to 
take up his new duties. 

The Northwest Regional Advisory 
Board will meet at Grand Forks, N. D., 
Oct. 20. This will probably be the most 
important meeting of the board this year, 
coming as it does just following the 
peak of the grain movement. Regardless 
of the heavy movement, car supplies up 
to the present have been ample. 

\n indifferent demand is reported for 
creenings. The light, chaffy varieties 
are weak, but heavy grades are fairly 
firm. Heavy buckwheats have sold with- 
in the past few days at $16.50 ton, Min- 
nespolis. Heavy feed screenings are 
quoted nominally at $10@13 ton, and 
lighter varieties at $5@10, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Wheat, which seems unable to find bot- 
tom, is keeping many large flour buyers 
out of the market. Some are forced to 
cone in because of a shortage of sup- 
plies, but the general policy is to wait for 
the market to stabilize. Mills report a 
fairly good business in odd and full car 
lots, but no round. lot sales. Buyers are 
furnishing shipping instructions on con- 
tracts freely, indicating that they need 
the flour they have bought. 

Nominal prices, Sept. 28, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1925 1924 
Family patent ....... $7.90@8.15 $7.65@7.90 
Bakers patent ....... 7.65@7.90 7.40@7.65 
First clear, jute ..... 7.15@7.55 5.50@6.35 
Second clear, jute.... 4.70@4.95 4.50@4.75 


The durum flour mill enjoyed a fairly 
good business last week. Buying was 
for both prompt and deferred delivery, 
some contracts extending to the close 
of navigation. The trade seems to be 
more generally interested than for some 
time, despite the weakness of the wheat 
market. 

The rye mill noted a good outside de- 
mand early last week, but toward the 
end buying slackened. The declining 
rye market caught orders held in abey- 
ance for just such a break. Quotations, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Sept. 28: pure 
white, $4.40; No. 2 straight, $4.15; No. 
8 dark, $3.90; No. 5 blend, $5.40; No. 8, 
$4.05. 

Barley was weak early last week, due 
to continued steady receipts and a lull 
in outside demand. Toward the end of 
the week arrivals were smaller, and buy- 
ers showed more confidence. Heavy 
stuff is easy to sell, but the light and 
that containing oats move slowly. 

The East continues its inquiry for oats 
and some small lots have been taken at 
favorable spots. The local market moved 
according to outside dictation, and buy- 
ers made a full Ic reduction in their 
bids, due to heavy supplies. No. 3 white 
went to a 5c discount under Chicago De- 
cember last week. 

Steady liquidation undermined the rye 
market, forcing quotations down 8c 
in the futures, with few and very feeble 
reactions. The market seems to be prett 
well sold, and soon should be stabilized. 

The heavy movement of wheat to this 
market.shows no signs of abatement. 
Just now the run of durum is exception- 
ally high. The steadiness of the moave- 
ment appears to have had. its effect on 
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the price. It would seem that the needs 
of buyers have been filled. Millable types 
for home use or shipping find prompt 
sale at prevailing spreads. Smutty 
wheat only moves at heavy discounts, and 
sales show business is being done at very 
low figures. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Bept. BO-B6 .n.cccccvsccsecee 34,685 94 
Previous week ......sses+.6 32,945 89 
VOMPF OBO. cccccccccscscece 29,180 79 
Two years AGO .....--.055 23,585 64 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
o— Amber durum——, ——Durum—, 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
19... 127 @140 125 @139 126 125 
21... 128% @141% 126% @140% 127% 126% 
22... 1255, @138% 1235 @137% 124% 123% 
23... 122% @135% 120% @134% 121% 120% 
24... 120% @130% 118% @129% 119% 118% 
25... 120 @130 118 @129 119 118 
26... 117% @127% 115% @126% 116% 115% 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Sept. 26, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r——Receipts—~ -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 


Spring ...2,101 3,058 501 2,291 2,162 396 
Durum ...3,151 1,675 1,171 1,356 1,451 1,783 
Winter ° 1 247 3 ee 16 25 
Bonded ... 136 126 oe ~s 126 . 
Totals ..5,389 5,106 1,675 3,647 3,755 2,204 
COPR cc cees 78 “s 35 135 ee 
Oats ..... 1,582 1,918 107 471 742 75 
Bonded... 9 2 5 oe es es 
RPG. c00006 747 3,258 567 733 3,398 411 
Bonded 19 26 6 6 59 46 
Barley .... 591 1,239 289 837 1,137 459 
27 o* 


° 19 39 oe 
Flaxseed .. 522 629 359 370 424 323 


NOTES 


Duluth-Superior mills are now more 
active than they have been since last fall. 


A. B. Marcy, of the Continental Grain 
Co., Minneapolis, is an applicant for 
membership in the Duluth Board of 
Trade. 

Some grain shippers are trying to book 
tonnage for distant shipment, but do not 
find vessel owners responsive to booking 
ahead. 

Receipts of flour from the interior for 
lake shipment are heavy, and railroad 
warehouses are busy unloading and re- 
loading to boats. 

The vessel rate for prompt loading 
holds steady at 2%4¢ bu on wheat, Duluth 
to Buffalo. Where shippers were very 
anxious for tonnage for quick shipment 
they paid 2%2c. Vesselmen are holding 
out for the higher figure, but only get 
it when the shipper is pressed for time. 

Grain shipments are being made to 
Chicago, Erie, Toledo, Detroit, Montreal 
and Buffalo, but the quantity moving is 
not anywhere near the volume going out 
last season at this period. Total receipts 
since Aug. 1, 1925, to date are about 
8,000,000 bus ahead of those of a year 
ago. 

The demand from the East and abroad 
for grain is poor, and stocks are steadily 
increasing in Duluth-Superior elevators. 
They now aggregate about 25,000,000 
bus. Shipping is slow, and unless there 
is some increase the elevators will before 
long be at a point where it will be diffi- 
cult to take in any more. 

F. G. Cartson. 





GREAT FALLS 

Due to the narrow movement in wheat, 
there were no changes in flour prices by 
Montana mills on Sept. 25, except for 
first clears, which moved up 10c. The 
decline in wheat prices at the end of the 
week, however, presaged the prospect of 
a reduction in patents, if it continues. 
Current quotations: patent flour $9.30 
bbl and first clear $7, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots. , 


NOTES 


Montana mills are reported to have the 
largest bookings of flour they have ever 
enjoyed and, as a result, they are assured 
of a long and steady operation at satis- 
factory prices. 

Elevator competition in buying wheat 
in Montana has added more to the farm- 
ers’ eash receipts this year than ever be- 
fore. Along the Great Northern line, 
bounding what is called the triangle, 
north of Great Falls, premiums have 
mounted as high as 12@1l5c above the 
card price. This has resulted in pre- 
miums being paid at practically all 
points in the state, but in other sections 
the amount has been less. Elevators are 


advancing money to the farmers on stor- 
age tickets, the rule being to charge 6 
per cent interest on all advances. Banks 
also are supporting the policy of the 
farmers to hold the wheat for higher 
prices. 

Joun A. Curry. 
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Corn futures have suffered from the 
depression in the wheat market ‘during 
the past week, showing a net loss of 
about 5c. The Chicago September option 
is down 10c from the figure quoted on 
Sept. 1. December, however, shows a 
loss of only 8c since that time. Favor- 
able weather for topping off the corn 
crop over a large part of the principal 
producing area, combined with larger 
country offerings and increased deliv- 
eries on September contracts at Chicago, 
resulted last week in a period of liquida- 
tion. 

The market for corn products is not 
very active. Continued uneasiness in 
the grain market causes buyers to hold 
off. 

Prices of cream meal at various rate 
basing points, per barrel, basis 24’s, rep- 
resenting actual sales: 

Sept. 21-26 Sept. 14-19 


pS Pee ee CT eee B..0e O4O6E BicccQicse 
4.90@5.35 


.* . . <eorrrreeee 4.70@5.00 

EGE SUOOE, sccsrceeee 4.65@4.90 4.65@4.80 
{Texas .............- 5.20@5.65 6.15@56.60 
Missouri River ... - 4.40@5.00 4.35@4.70 
Chicago ..... » «oes @4.50 ee ee 
oS errr --@4.65 ....@.... 
Pacific Coast cuccces GBOGEBe ccc et eces 


*Group 1 $4.70@5, New Orleans $5; pre- 
vious week, group 1 $4.90@5.10, group 3 


$5.35; New Orleans, $5.20. +Group 1 $5.20 
@5.55, group 2 $5.40, group 3 $5.25@5.45; 
previous week, group 1 $5.15@5.52, group 
2 $5.60. 


Minneapouis.—Receipts of corn have 
dwindled until they are practically neg- 
ligible. Demand is good, and prices fol- 
low closely the fluctuations in the Chi- 
cago option. No. 2 yellow is quoted at 
1@2c bu under the Chicago September. 
Local glevators have recently made sales 
for shipment to the west coast. 
Shipping demand for corn 
was better. ‘The country sold consider- 
able old corn to arrive. Prices showed 
a decline of 12c on the week, and the 
general sentiment is bearish. 

Receipts of corn were 235 cars, against 
139 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 1 corn 79c, No. 2 corn 79¢c; No. 1 
yellow 80c, No. 2 yellow 80c, No. 4 yel- 
low 79c; No. 1 white 81c, No. 2 white 8c. 

Corn products were quoted, Sept. 26: 
standard corn meal $2.25@2.35 cwt, 
cream meal $2.45@2.55, corn flour $2.55 
@2.65. 


New Orveans.—Demand for corn is 
improving. Shipments out of this port 
during the week ended Sept. 24 included 
130,521 bus, Rotterdam getting 128,571 
bus, and Havana 1,500. A total of 18,- 
215 bags corn meal went through New 
Orleans, Progreso getting 16,225. Only 
100 bags bran left during the week, con- 
signed to Progreso. Prices, Sept. 24: 
No. 2 yellow corn $1.15 bu, No. 3 $1.14; 
No. 2 white $1.14, No. 3 $1.13; hominy 
feed, $1.80 cwt; grits, $4.75 in 98’s; cream 
meal, $4.75 in 98’s; corn bran, $1.65 cwt. 


Nasuvitte.—Light trade was the fea- 
ture of corn last week, with prices at the 
lowest level of the year. The dry season 
was expected to result in early move- 
ment of new corn, and holders were of- 
fering freely. Prices, Sept. 26: No. 2 
white 97c, No. 3 white 96c; No. 2 yellow, 
97c. 

Corn meal was in routine demand. 
Prices, Sept. 26: bolted, in sacks, $1.25 
bu; bulk, $1.10. 

Mempuis.—The movement of corn 
meal continues small, and the continued 
easiness in corn and other grains causes 
buyers to hold off. Stocks are not large, 
and consumers are taking their require- 
ments steadily. On Sept. 24, cream, 
basis 24’s, was offering as low as $4.25 
@4.35. Demand for corn is light, and 
prices are being shaded. Cash quota- 
tions on Sept. 26: No. 3 white 91c bu, 
No. 3 mixed 87c, No. 3 yellow 90c. 

Kansas Crry.—Prices for corn goods 
are more steady than recently, but de- 
mand is not active. The heavy declines 
of the past few weeks have failed to 
stimulate buying. Quotations, Sept. 26: 
white corn, No. 2 81@82c, No. 3 80@8lc, 
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No. 4 79@80c; yellow corn, No. 2 82@ 
83c, No. 3 81@82%c, No. 4 80@8lc; 
mixed corn, No. 2 80@8ic, No. 3 79@ 
80c, No. 4 78@79c; cream meal, $4.50, 
basis car lots, Kansas City, 100-lb cotton 
sacks; hominy feed, $28 ton; corn bran, 
$28, 

Cuicaco.—Demand for corn products 
continues very quiet. Only scattered 
small lot sales are reported by mill rep- 
resentatives. Corn flour was quoted, 
Sept. 26, at $2.30 ewt, corn meal $2.15@ 
2.30, cream meal $2.15@2.30, and hominy 
$2.25@2.30. 

Cash corn prices were again lower, and 
offerings were readily disposed of. Sales 
for shipment were 788,000 bus, and re- 
ceipts totaled 1,116 cars, against 487 the 
preceding week and 1,888 a year ago. 
No. 2 mixed was quoted at 81%c bu, 
No. 3 mixed 80@80'2c, No. 4 mixed 78% 
@i79c; No. 1 yellow 824,@82%4c, No. 2 
yellow 814,@82'2c, No. 3 yellow 80@ 
8244, No. 4 yellow 79142.@80'42c; No. 1 
white 82c, No. 2 white 814,@82c, No. 3 
white 80@8112c, No. 4 white 79.@80¥c. 

PurapecteHia.—The corn market has 
sharply declined because of a very light 
local demand and the absence of any 
inquiry for export. Arrivals, though 
small, are ample. Receipts, 6,151 bus; 
stock, 38,152. Closing quotations, Sept. 
26: No. 2 yellow, 97@98c; No. 3 yellow, 
96@97c. 

The trade in corn goods has been very 
quiet, with prices 10c lower in sympathy 
with corn. Quotations, Sept. 26, in 100-lb 
sacks: kiln-dried granulated yellow and 


white meal, fancy, $2.80@2.90; white 

cream meal, fancy, $2.80@2.90; pearl 

hominy and grits, $2.80@2.90. 
Boston.—A slow demand for corn 


meal is reported, with the market easy. 
Granulated yellow was quoted on Sept. 
26 at $2.60, bolted yellow at $2.55, and 
feeding meal and cracked corn at $2.10, 
all in 100-lb sacks. Hominy feed was 
dull and lower at $47.50 ton, in sacks. 
Gluten feed was quiet, with new offered 
for shipment at $46.45 and new gluten 
meal $52.20. 

Burrato.—Cash corn developed unex- 
pected strength here last week, and all 
available rail offerings were cleaned up 
on arrival. Lake corn is in good supply, 
and demand is fair. There have been no 
offerings of new corn, There was only 
one car of No. 2 yellow on sale, and that 
brought 93%,c, Buffalo rate billing, on 
Sept. 26. 

One of the local mills is running on a 
24-hour schedule to fill its orders for 
table corn meal. Sacked table corn meal 
was offered on Sept. 26 at $2.35 ewt. 

Cracked corn is in limited demand, due 
to the erratic action of futures. 

Bartrmore.—Corn receipts last week 
were 4,872 bus, 4,842 by rail and 30 by 
boat. Only very small sales were re- 
ported. There seems to be no demand 
for corn. Closing price on Sept. 26 of 
domestic No. 2 yellow, track, was $1, or 
10c down from the previous week. Corn 
meal was lower and hard to move at 
$2.50@2.60 ewt. 

Liverroot, Ene., Sept. 9.—A_ better 
tone prevails in the corn market, due to 
less pressure to sell by Argentine ship- 
pers and a sharp recovery in America. 
There is a moderate business passing 
daily in River Plate for shipment, values 
of which show a gain of Is 142d qr for 
near and 714d for distant positions. 
Mixed American corn continues to be 
offered, and prices are 1s 3d dearer. 
Sales have been made at 37s 9d qr, De- 
cember shipment, while for December- 
January 37s 6d is asked. 


SALESMAN WOUNDED AT NIAGARA 

Burrato. N. Y., Sept. 30.—(Special 
Telegram)—H. J. Trimble, city salesman 
for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., was 
wounded in the left hand by a rifle bullet 
while driving an automobile at Niagara 
Falls last night. The bullet broke the 
windshield of his car. It is believed that 
it came from the window of a house near 
Ferry Avenue and Fourteenth Street. 
The police are investigating, and believe 
that it may have been a stray shot fired 
by boys. 


M. A. McCarruy. 





The flaxseed area of Argentina for the 
1925-26 crop is placed at 5,400,000 acres, 
which is about the same as the acreage 
harvested last year. 
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KANSAS CITY 

A decline of 40@50c bbl last week 
somewhat stimulated the buying of flour 
in the Southwest. The last three days 
of that period marked a material in- 
crease over the fore part of the week, 
bringing the total volume sold prac- 
tically on a parity with the recent level 
of bookings, but the trade awaited some 
indication that the decline had run its 
course before making heavy purchases. 
As usual in such instances, there has 
been a general spread of bearish senti- 
ment. 

Sales are equal to about 75 per cent of 
capacity. Many mills are considerably 
over this figure, but others are as far 
below. Most of the business is for ship- 
ment prior to Jan. 1. 

Jobbing Trade—A moderate volume 
of business, from scattered territory, is 
being received from jobbers. Many dis- 
tributors have enough flour to cover re- 
quirements for the next 60 to 90 days. 
Those who have not, bought sparingly 
last week, except in a few cases. 

Baking Trade.—Bakers are fairly ac- 
tive. Inquiries from them were increas- 
ing prior to the decline, and have since 
resulted in some good orders being 
placed, including several round lots. One 
of the larger bakery buyers is interested 
in southwestern flour, but has made no 
important purchases on this decline. 

Production.—Shipping instructions are 
active, and there is an accumulation of 
them for the first time this season. Some 
mills have a week or 10 days’ full running 
time already ordered out. In Kansas 
City, mills are running close to capacity, 
with two exceptions, but these exceptions 
reduce rather severely the percentage of 
capacity operated in the group as a 
whole. 

Export.—Limited sales of first and 
second clears and straights are being 
made to Latin American markets and to 
Mexico. No business is possible ,with 
Europe, due to the competition of local 
mills, which are quoting $1@1.50 bbl un- 
der southwestern prices. Some first clear 
is selling as low as $6, bulk, Kansas City, 
to Panama and other ports in Central 
America. Other sales, particularly those 
to Mexico, command 15@25c more. Sec- 
ond clear sold at $5.50@5.60, bulk, Kan- 
sas City. 

Clears and Low Grades.—There is a 
fair clearance of clears and low grades 
in domestic markets, and no serious ac- 
cumulation of them is reported, although 
prices are generally low. 

Prices Quotations, Sept. 26, hard 
winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: patent, 
$7.65@8.40; 95 per cent, $7.15@7.90; 
straight, $6.85@7.60; first clear, $6.15@ 
6.50; second clear, $5.70@6; low grade, 
$5.25@5.50. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 20-26 ..... 151,500 129,160 85 
Previous week .. 151,500 118,306 78 
TORP GMO ccvceas 148,500 134,716 90 
Two years ago... 160,900 128,709 85 
Five-year average (same week)..... 86 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 87 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 72 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joseph, Wichita 

and Salina, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 20-26 ...... 373,560 208,568 55 
Previous week .. 373,560 210,708 56 
TOA BBO occccss 338,010 317,367 93 
Two years ago... 328,710 250,264 76 
Five-year average (same week).... 78 
Ten-year average (same week).... 81 


Direct export shipments by all report- 


ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
9,447 bbls last week, 12,204 in the pre- 
vious week, 97,448 a year ago and 28,907 
two years ago. 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills ‘to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Se Perri Ty Trt OPE errr 82 
ee re er eee reer 88 
Sh: DOE ca deneesesvekesiecueeaueeees 92 
Wee Tl bee 6:0 sear rics oben ee ees 79 


Of the mills reporting, 3 reported do- 
mestic business active, 25 fair, and 42 
quiet. 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

et. FOS pvscvcdevecsiss See 72 
PROVIOUS WOOK cc iccsecces 44,869 94 
i ree 42,464 89 
Two years ago ........... 29,368 61 


CASH WHEAT 


Quotations, Sept. 26: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.48@1.61, No. 2 $1.47@1.61, No. 3 
$1.45@1.60, No. 4 $1.40@1.55; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.62@1.66, No. 2 $1.61@ 
1.63, No. 3 $1.59@1.61, No. 4 $1.57@1.59. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Sept. 26, with comparisons: 

-——Receipts—— --Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 ° 1924 

Flour, bbls 12,350 15,252 130,975 140,075 

Wheat, bus 742,500 1,923,750 533,250 1,986,650 


Corn, bus.. 156,250 151,250 200,000 115,000 
Oats, bus.. 372,300 129,200 138,000 79,500 
Rye, bus... 15,400 16,500 9,900 4,400 
Barley, bus 6,000 4,500 11,700 11,700 
Bran, tons. 520 1,720 7,060 5,420 
Hay, tons.. 4,164 4,308 1,608 1,644 


MILLERS WIN BRAN CASE 


Millers emerged victorious in their pro- 
test against the interpretation railroads 
recently placed on a ruling by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, ordering 
shipments of bran from the Southwest in- 
to Texas, New Mexico and Louisiana to 
be charged for at the corn rate instead 
of at the wheat rate. The railroads is- 
sued tariffs complying with the order on 
straight shipments, but refusing to recog- 
nize it when transit privileges were in- 
volved. 

The protest of the millers was heard 
in Kansas City on Sept. 25. The car- 
riers agreed to issue new tariffs imme- 
diately, which would cover bran in the 
same way as the rules applying to ship- 
ments of shorts. The new rate, which 
will be a reduction of about 5c cwt, will 
be effective by Oct. 1, it is thought. 


NOTES 


F. H. Price, president of F. H. Price 
& Co., New York, visited millers in the 
Southwest last week. 

Otis B. Durbin, purchasing director 
for the Purity Bakeries Corporation, 


Kansas City, spent most of last week in 
St. Paul, Minn., at the executive offices 
of his company. 

New machinery has been installed in 
the plant of the Radial Warehouse Co., 
North Kansas City, to facilitate the load- 
ing and unloading of freight. Frank M. 
Cole is manager of the company. 

Fred C. Tullis, traveling sales man- 
ager for the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, has returned to central 
states territory, following a brief visit 
at the home office of his company. 


Leopold Gross, president of the W. P. 
Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., New York, 
passed through Kansas City recently on 
his way east from California, where he 
attended the wedding of his daughter. 


A meeting of the Texas and Louisiana 
sales force of the Washburn Crosby Co. 
was held on Sept. 26 at Dallas, Texas. 
It was attended by E. P. Mitchell, man- 
ager of the Kansas City plant of the 
company. 

R. B. Laing, sales manager for the 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., vis- 
ited the trade in Kansas City recently. 
Business so far this year has been in fair 
volume, he said, but present indications 
do not point to brisk buying. 


Charles W. Lonsdale, president of the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., 
Kansas City, and director for this dis- 
trict of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, is in Washington to 
attend the fall meeting of the chamber, 
which will be held Oct. 5-6. 


The head of a Kansas City milling 
company recently received a wire from 
Florida offering some choice lots in 
Miami at $20,000 each, and how many did 
said president and his sales manager 
want? “The wire was prepaid, too, so 
it wasn’t a joke,” the recipient stated 
pleasedly. 

G. M. Bush, president of G. M. Bush 
& Co., steamship agents, with headquar- 
ters in Kansas City, is expected to re- 
turn late this month from Houston, 
Texas. A. J. Ford, who was originally 
in the company as a partner and man- 
ager of the Houston office, has sold his 
interest to Mr. Bush. 


Texas millers are preparing to seek a 
court injunction against a recent deci- 
sion of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion lowering rates on grain and grain 
products into Texas from Oklahoma 
points. The new rates will become ef- 
fective Oct. 12. The Commission re- 
fused the Texas millers’ application for 
a rehearing. 

The comparative weakness displayed 
by May wheat is a deterrent factor in 
flour bookings over a long period, ac- 
cording to the reports millers are re- 
ceiving from their field forces. Buyers 
who have booked their requirements well 
into the new year, as many have, express 
considerable nervousness concerning the 
possible influence of the prospect for a 
greatly increased acreage of wheat 


A coincidence lies in the naming of the 
new picture in which Douglas Fairbanks 
is now starring in the moving picture 
houses over the country. The name. 
“Don Q,” has been used as an export 
flour brand by the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, for many 
years, and it happens that the lettering 
used in advertising the photoplay is ex- 
actly the same as that in the flour design. 

An increase of five to ten per cent in 
the acreage sown to winter wheat is in- 





Government Makes More Than Miller 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Mexico, paradoxical land of romance and rattle- 
snakes, culture and cactus, must import enough wheat or flour to fill her 
requirements between January and April, her harvest time. The last wheat 
crop fell heavily under the normal needs of the nation. 

Unless the shortage forces a change in governmental policy, however, 
millers will have difficulty in selling flour to Mexico in competition with | 
wheat. Only a small duty is charged on the latter, but a carload of flour 
is penalized as much as the site of Mexico City was worth a few cen- 


turies ago. 


The import duty on flour is $3.60 sack, or $7.20 bbl. 
fees are also charged. Last week a carload of flour was sold to Mexico 
at $7.10, bulk, Kansas City. It had to 
tion to the duty, making the total cost about $15 bbl, delivered at Mexico 
City. The same car could have been shipped to Havana for $6.50, ex- 


clusive of freight. 





Heavy consular 


pay $102 in consular fees in addi- 
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PRODUCTION RECORD MADE 
The largest flour production j;, 
the history of Atchison, Kansas. 
was reached last week, when thie 
three mills there made 32,250 bb! 
flour, or 114 per cent of capacit\ 
Both the Blair Milling Co. and th. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. are on 
a seven-day schedule, and the n 
plant of the Lukens Milling Co. js 
running full time. _ 
dicated in reports compiled last week 
by the Kansas Flour Mills Co. and the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, \an- 
sas City, from their country mills and 
elevators, which are strung across s«uth- 


ern Kansas and northwestern Okla}ioma 
ry . . . 4 
The largest increase is shown in we tern 











Kansas, where much new ground ji. be- 
ing broken. 

Conditions are rather quiet in the cen- 
tral states, and a considerable par! of 
the trade has booked most of its i: .me- 


diate requirements, according to lt. Y. 
McVey, sales manager for the Arnold 
oe Co., Sterling, Kansas, who re- 
turned recently from a three weeks’ trip 
through that territory. A. L. Jaco! son, 
general manager of the compan. is 
spending a fortnight with the trac. in 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 


A hearing has been asked by ( Y., 
Topping, secretary of the Southwe.~'ern 
Millers’ League, Kansas City, on a jew 
proposal made by Minnesota miller. to 
gain a reduction of 2c ewt on flour - \ip- 
ments from Minneapolis to New Y ork, 
lake-and-rail through Milwaukee. {he 
proposition was made, millers state: . to 
equalize the rate through Duluth to “ew 
York. The request for the hearing was 
made to the Western Trunk Line ¢ om- 
mittee, Chicago. 


ATCHISON 


Buyers came into the market for {ur 
following the heavy declines of Sepi 21, 
and mills booked 100 to 300 per cen: of 
capacity, although sales early last ‘k 
were small. Shipping instructions «re 
good. Quotations, basis cotton Sy 


Atchison, Sept. 25: hard wheat pat nt 
$8.20@8.35, straight $7.85@8, first clour 
$6.35@6.45; soft wheat patent $8.: 
8.45, straight $7.85@8.15, first clear $0.85 
@7.05. 


Output of Atchison mills, with a we: 
ly capacity of 28,200 bbls: 


Output, Pr 

bbls act 
BOGt, BORG cccesvcccvesee SRB 
Previous week ........... 28,330 
BOR BO bicsbncsciravanes BE 908 


NOTES 
H. T. Shaeffer, export manager 
the Blair Milling Co., is in Ohio calling 
the trade. 
Cash wheat premiums are practic 
unchanged. Millers are not bidding -» 
actively for grain as in recent weeks. 


WICHITA 


Millers report shipping instructio 
and demand for flour slow in spite « 
the 40c drop last week. Mills are sellii 
about 50 per cent of capacity. Prices 
basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas City, Seyi 
25: short patent, $8.70; straight, $8.0: 
clears, $7.30. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with con 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct 
capacity output ofac 
bbls bbis tivit 
Sept. 20-26 ....... 65,700 33,379 
Previous week .... 65,700 35,477 
Weer GED seédewcccs 64,620 54,652 
Two years ago..... 64,620 44,249 
NOTES 


H. M. Snare, manager of the Littl 
Rock, Ark., branch of the Red Star Mill 
ing Co., was in Wichita last week. 

G. G. Moffett, traffic manager for the 
Red Star Milling Co., attended a meet- 
ing of the regional board in Kansas City 
last week. 

D. S. Jackman, treasurer of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., who has been away from 
the office on account of sickness, is now 
able to appear for a few hours a day. 

L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milking Co., and Mrs. Hurd, have re- 
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turned from a three weeks’ trip. They 
first attended the wedding of Mrs. 
Hurd’s son, George Barnes, in St. Cloud, 
Minn., and since have been visiting Chi- 
cago and eastern points. 


HUTCHINSON 


Although bookings were slightly bet- 
ter last week, the flour business is not 
satisfactory. The declining market 
failed to produce sales, the present wide 
spread between the prices of hard winter 
and spring wheat flour nullifying the 
value of lower quotations. Local mills 
are working against the handicap of the 
hichest wheat market in the world, which 
makes selling to points beyond the Mis- 
souri River difficult. Export business is 
lacking, but some clears are being sold 
to the domestic trade. Quotations, basis 
98-lb cottons, Sept. 26, Kansas City: 
short patent, $8.40@8.75; straight, $8@ 
8.25; first clear, $6.65@6.90. 

Output of Hutchinson mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 45,000 bbls, with com- 
parisons: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Sept, BPawe cccicccccsesves 30,000 67 
Previous week ......se+-. 29,400 65 


NOTES 

Fred Wolf, manager of the Wolf Mill- 
ing Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, was among 
the Kansas state fair visitors, accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Wolf. 

Russell Payne, for some time assistant 
manager of the Consolidated Elevators 
Co., has been named Kansas representa- 
tive in place of H. Lucas, who recently 
resigned to enter the brokerage business. 


SALINA 

Improved activity is noted in the flour 
irade. Sales are excellent, and ship- 
ments better than for some time. No 
export sales were booked last week, due 
to the low bids made by foreign buyers. 
Production went up to the highest figure 
of the season, two mills running close to 
capacity. Plenty of wheat for local con- 
sumption is being received, although 
there is a tendency on the part of farm- 
rs to hold their grain for more stable 
prices, . 

Flour prices dropped in sympathy 
with the slump in wheat. Quotations, 
Sept. 25, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: 
short patent, $8.35@8.85; 95 per cent, 
°7.95@8.15; straight, $7.75@7.95. 


SALINA OUTPUT 


Output of Salina mills, as reported to 
the Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

ok |. ere 45,000 29,666 65 

‘revious week .... 45,000 32,680 72 

CC 46,200 26,571 59 

"wo years ago..... 46,200 20,750 45 
NOTES 


J. B. Neuhauser, sales manager for the 
Western Star Mill Co., has returned from 
a trip in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president and 
general manager for the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., met the southern representa- 
tives of the mill at Atlanta, Ga., on 
Sept. 24. 


OKLAHOMA 


Moderate business, almost wholly of a 
domestic nature, characterized last week 
among Oklahoma mills. Most mills re- 
port fair shipping specifications, and the 
average of operations is well over 50 per 
cent of capacity. New orders call prin- 
cipally for immediate shipmert. The 
trade continues to buy only what the 
consumer is ready to move, larger deal- 
ers and bakers still believing that prices 
are higher than they will be later in the 
season. 

Soft wheat short patent flour sold on 
Sept. 26 at $9.20@9.40 bbl, straight pat- 
ent $8.80@9, fancy clears $8.40@8.60, 
and second clears and low grades $7.90@ 
8.20; hard wheat short patent $8.90@ 
9.20, straight patent $8.50@8.70, fancy 
clears $8.10@8.20, and second clears and 
low grades $7.50@8. 

NOTES 

G. T. Childress, Norman, Okla., has 
discontinued the wholesaling of flour. 
He recently took the agency there for 


‘the Ralston Purina Co. 


O. Dittman, C. H. Byrnes and J. S. 
Ross have incorporated the Foulds Mill- 
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ing Co., San Antonio, Texas, with a capi- 
tal stock of 5,000 shares of no par value, 
to manufacture macaroni and sauces. 


The circuit court at Little Rock, Ark., 
has awarded a judgment for $7,500 
against the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. to Mrs. Fay C. Barnes, widow of C. 
V. Barnes, a baker of that city, who was 
killed by a telephone pole falling on him 
during a fire on June 1. 

Charging slander, a judgment for $40,- 
000 is asked against the Williams Milling 
Co., Little Rock, in a suit filed by C. L. 
Frey, a feed dealer of Minden, La. The 
charge is based on a letter alleged to have 
been written by Guy Williams, manager 
of the company, to Harry D. Wilson, 
commissioner of agriculture in Louisiana, 
relating to a shipment of feed. 


A. G. Hinn, general manager of the 
Harvest Queen Mills, Plainview, Texas, 
reports that the acreage of winter wheat 
in that section of the south plains will be 
considerably increased over last year, if 
seed can be procured. Interest in wheat 
is widespread, and it is being encouraged 
by bankers, many of whom are willing to 
furnish money to needy farmers with 
which to buy seed. 


The feed mill of Massey & Sons, Nor- 
man, Okla., is having its capacity doubled 
and a line of chicken feed is to be manu- 
factured. Heretofore the plant has 
turned out principally corn chop, barley 
chop and dairy feed. The firm also does 
a jobbing business in millfeeds. The 
elder Massey has retired from the busi- 
ness, and E. L. and C. A. Massey, the 
sons, are now in full charge. 


A program of addresses that will deal 
with matters of national as well as local 
interest is being arranged by C. F. 
Prouty, secretary of the Grain Dealers’ 
Association of Oklahoma, for the meet- 
ing to be held in Enid on Oct. 10. This 
is the first autumn meeting to be called 
for several years, and Mr. Prouty has 
sent out an appeal to members to at- 
tend. Delegates from the association to 
the annual convention of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association probably will 
be chosen at this meeting. 


NEBRASKA 


Flour sales in this territory were light 
last week. The trade had in the previous 
few weeks bought generously, and many 
buyers are booked up to the first of next 
year and beyond. 

Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

er 27,300 19,812 72 

Previous week .... 27,300 20,809 76 

WORF GEO ive cicocs BERR 26,622 106 

Two years ago..... 23,100 22,002 95 
NOTES 


The Omaha Grain Exchange has re- 
turned to its winter schedule, opening 
and closing one hour later than it did 
during the summer. 


E. S. Miller, president of the Miller 
Cereal Mills Co. and a well-known mem- 
ber of the Omaha Grain Exchange, is 
touring the Pacific Coast with his wife. 
They will be in Portland this week. 

E. W. Taylor, manager of the Nye- 
Schneider-Jtnks Grain Co., has been ap- 
pointed a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Omaha Grain Exchange to 
succeed C. G. Crittenden, of the same 
company, who recently went to Lincoln 
to take charge of the company’s business 
there. 

Leien Lesiie. 





AUSTRALIAN CROPS NEED RAIN 


Mexsourne, Victoria, Aug. 20.—Al- 
though intermittent rains have occurred 
lately over the greater part of the Aus- 
tralian wheat belt, they have not been as 
substantial as growers would have liked. 
Generally speaking, the crops are mak- 
ing good progress, although a steady 
downpour would be welcomed. 
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RUSSIA’S DERELICT CHILDREN 


Terrible admissions as to the state of 
Russia under Bolshevist rule are made by 
Comrade Lunacharsky, commissar for 
education, in an appeal to Soviet citizens, 
which was quoted in a recent issue of the 
London Times. The worst enemies of 
the communist government have drawn 
no more shocking picture. 

The education minister asks for money 
to relieve “hundreds of thousands of va- 
grant children, some degenerated into a 
state of semisavagery, some bordering 
on idiocy, while others have had their 
wits so sharpened and excited by collision 
with life that they have become danger- 
ous enemies of society.” 

The Russian authorities confess that 
this problem is “the most terrible ulcer on 
the Soviet Union’s body,” and regret that 
they can hardly make any impression on 
“the dark sea of child misery and suffer- 
ing which drive children into vice, crime, 
and hatred of society.” 

Lunacharsky expresses the fear that 
unless private charity is generously ex- 
ercised the stream of vagrant children 
will become a flood of pollution, “poison- 
ing the entire current of life.” 

No provision seems to be made for 
orphan children under Soviet rule. The 
Izvestia says that a fate no less dreadful 
than that of the vagrant hordes threatens 
every child in Russia. “Today he lives 
comfortably, enjoying his parents’ tender 
caresses, but the parents’ death would 
filace him on a level tomorrow with these 
homeless, hungry wanderers.” 

Attempts have been made to blind peo- 
ple abroad to the wretched condition of 
the Russian masses, but here we have an 
open confession from one of the most 
respectable of the Soviet rulers. 


& $ 
BY NO MEANS NOVICES 


The production of linseed oil in the 
United States has become somewhat a 
family industry. “Our attention,” states 
a recent trade letter of the Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Linseed Co., “has _ been 
called to this by statements of two of our 
respected competitors and a late article 
in the World’s Work ‘The Antiquity of 
American Business.’ 

“It may interest our friends to know 
they are not dealing with novices in the 
business, which has grown in over 85 
years from a few thousand gallons of lin- 
seed oil in a year to over 30,000,000 gal- 
lons annually. 

“William Shreve Archer, grandfather 
of our president, Shreve M. Archer, went 
into this business with his uncle, Joseph 
Clegg, in Dayton, Ohio, in 1840, Mr. 
Clegg having been in the business for 
some years. Our president is of the 
fourth generation of the family continu- 
ously in the business. 

“Mr. Leonard, father-in-law of J. W. 
Daniels, chairman of our board, went in- 
to the business in Piqua, Ohio, in 1867, 
Mr. Daniels entering in 1879. Our vice 
president, G. A. Archer, the third gen- 
eration, entered the business in 1868, 
Samuel Mairs, vice president, in 1902, L. 
M. Leffingwell, treasurer, in 1889, and A. 
F. Berglund, secretary, in 1902.” 


4 
KNEADED AND FOOTED 


Editor Boston Herald: 

The paragraph “With Naked Feet,” in 
your column. of Sept. 7, reminds me of 
my boyhood. In New Haven, Conn., in 
the sixties, there was a cracker bakery 
on Lafayette Street owned by a man 
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named Horton, a Hollander. His sons 
were my schoolmates. After-school hours 
in the afternoon the two young Hortons 
always disappeared for two hours or 
more. My playmates could not find the 
reason for their absence from the scene 
of our youthful deviltries. At last I got 
one of the Hortons to explain the mys- 
tery under the pledge of strict secrecy. 
The two had to go home directly from 
school, wash their feet, and tread cracker 
dough. The crackers were deliciously 
crisp, but I lost my boyish appetite for 
crackers, much to the mystification of my 
mother. 
Joun. 
& % % 
THE USEFUL LITTLE SOU 


How far will a sou go these days? Or 
what will a quarter of a cent buy in Paris 
today? These are the grave questions 
now being considered by an_ eminent 
French economist who still has faith in 
the little copper coin, now become the 
smallest piece of currency on that side 
of the water. 

The little sou will buy a host of things, 
and important things at that, according 
to this scientist—among them two large 
yellow envelopes at the paper shop, two 
nails with large heads, a juicy chocolate 
caramel or two lemon drops, an all-day 
sucker, a small piece of fresh bread, or a 
white headed pin. 

For the little five-centime piece the 
pastry cook will give one a good handful 
of biscuit crumbs, which are splendid for 
making puddings, and at the little delica- 
tessen shop around the corner one may 
get a little pickle, or a little bunch of sor 
rel or parsley at the grocer’s—just what is 
needed for the good French soup. 

The little boy with a sou in his pocket 
can have two marbles, a piece of chalk, or 
a pen at the bookshop. Then, of course, 
there is the one-sou stamp, which is more 
than useful these days, with postage rates 
going up steadily. A good package of 
old papers can be had for the little sou, 
and then only one is needed to add to the 
one-way subticket to entitle one to a re- 
turn ride to any point on the underground 
line. 

& % 


TIME ELEMENT IN WHEAT GROWING 


The farmer is now able to produce an 
acre of wheat with as little as three 
hours of actual toil; a century ago it re- 
quired 60. It is estimated that 10 hours 
is about the average today. He no long 
er has to haul it to the mill in his wagon, 
have it ground and take it home as flour 
and bran, and have a market limited by 
the distance his horses could travel. To 
day railroads, improved highways and 
waterways have made his market world- 
wide, and in the near future it is highly 
probable that air will also be used com- 
mercially. The mill.is no longer a one- 
man affair, with its heavy grindstones 
and splashing waterwheel, but it is a 
great plant, and the miller has become a 
business man with hundreds of em- 
ployees. The baker is no longer confined 
to one town or city, but may extend his 
market as far as he desires. There is no 
limit anywhere.—From an address by R. 
W. Dunlap, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, before the recent convention of 
bakers at Buffalo. 


& & & 
OLD MILL WHEEL UNEARTHED 


While excavating for the foundation 
for a new addition to the Cellucotton 
plant in Neenah, Wis., recently, an old 
wooden waterwheel was uncoveréd. It 
was buried 75 feet below the surface of 
the ground, and was extricated by the 
aid of several tractors and teams of 
horses. The old wheel dates back to 1866, 
when the Ford Flour Mill was located 
there, and which was later turned into 
the Globe. Mill of the Kimberly Clark 
Co.—W. H. Neelan in the National Mill- 
er. 
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CHICAGO 

The declining grain markets last week 
resulted in a very quiet demand for flour, 
as with breaks occurring daily, buyers 
were not inclined to contract. Another 
factor is that during the past few weeks 
sales in this market were quite heavy, 
and many large users have their needs 
covered up to 90 days. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Business has 
dropped to small proportions. The un- 
certainty as to the price of wheat kept 
some buyers out of the market, but most 
of them have their requirements well 
taken care of. Prices are much lower, 
which has eliminated the granting of 
concessions, ete. to a large extent. 
Spring first clears are fairly firm, due to 
the fact that many of the important mills 
are sold up. A fair demand prevails. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Brands from the 
Southwest suffered from the sharp 
breaks in wheat. Prior to that there 
had been steady buying of moderate 
amounts, but the latter part of last week 
demand was extremely dull. Shipping 
instructions are fair. 

Soft Winter Flour—tThere has been a 
little buying of one and two car lots by 
distributors who cater to the retail bak- 
ery trade, but pie, cake and cracker bak- 
ers remained out of the market. Most of 
the larger users have supplies on hand 
or contracted for to take care of their 
needs for some time. 

Rye Flour.—Before the market start- 
ed on its downward path there was some 
buying of rye flour. The last few days 
in the week, however, sales were at a 
minimum. Directions continue to come 
in at a fair rate, and local mills maintain 
a good rate of operations. Local output 
last week totaled 8,000 bbls, the same as 
the preceding week. White was quoted, 
Sept. 26, at $4.15@4.30 bbl, medium at 
$3.95@4.10, and dark $3.60@3.85. 

Durum.—Buyers are _ watching , the 
market closely, and with prices declining 
they can see no incentive for booking 
semolinas. Sales last week were confined 
to scattered single car lots. However, if 
the market should strengthen, mill repre- 
sentatives look for the larger manufac- 
turers to cover their requirements. No. 
2 semolina was quoted, Sept. 26, at 3% 
@3%,c lb, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 3%@ 
35%c; fancy durum patent, 34@3'c. 

Flour Prices —Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jutes, Sept. 26: spring top 
patent $7.75@8.25 bbl, standard patent 
$7.45@8.10, first clear $6.50@7; hard 
winter short patent $7.75@8.30, 95 per 
cent patent $7.50@7.90, straight $7.40@ 
7.75, first clear $6.60@6.90; soft winter 
short patent $7.85@8.40, standard pat- 
ent $7.45@8, straight $7.35@7.80, first 
clear $6.40@6.90. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

ae eee 40,000 39,000 97 
Previous week .... 40,000 38,000 95 
a |) er 40,000 38,000 95 
Two years ago..... 40,000 32,000 80 


CASH WHEAT 


Cash wheat prices were lower, and the 
downward trend _ restricted buying. 
Local mills bought some lots of choice, 
but they were not as active buyers as 
during recent weeks. Red wheat was 
offered in limited amounts only, and pre- 
miums remained firm. Hard winters 
were in fair request, with some buying 
by outside mills. A large part of the 


receipts again consisted of durum, and 
much of this went to mixers for chicken 
feed. Sales for shipment totaled 560,000 
bus, and receipts of all wheat were 193 
cars, against 169 the week previous and 
1,104 a year ago. 


Premiums on No. 1 red were 22@23c 
over September, No. 2 red 21@22c over, 
No. 3 red 18@20c over; No. 1 hard 6@ 
10c over, No. 2 hard 4@7c over, No. 3 
hard 2@3c over; No. 1 dark northern 
spring 10@2Ic over, No. 2 dark 5@15c 
over, No. 1 northern 5@12c over. 


No. 1 red was quoted at $1.63% @1.64, 
bu, No. 2 red $1.62%4@1.63%4, No. 3 red 
$1.59%,@1.61%,; No. 1 hard $1.47%@ 
1.51%, No. 2 hard $1.45%,@1.49%, No. 3 
hard $1.43%,@1.44%; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.51%,@1.62%, No. 1 northern 
$1.46%, @ 1.56%. 


CASH RYE 


Rye prices were sharply lower, and a 
fair demand prevailed. Mill buyers 
picked up most of the receipts, and also 
bought some out of store. Receipts to- 
taled 19 cars, against eight the previous 
week, and 86 a year ago. No. 2 was 
quoted at 78'/2c bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Flour and grain received and shipped 
during the week ended Sept. 26, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 

7-Receipts— a 


1925 1924 925 1924 
Flour, bbls..... 277 285 at 192 
Wheat, bus.... 1,392 1,813 502 2,822 
Corn, bus...... 1,386 3,271 697 873 
Oats, bus...... 574 2,330 1,106 6%6 
ee 247 112 106 65 
Barley, bus.... 392 354 76 180 


FARM BUREAU TO MEET 


An address by President Coolidge will 
feature the seventh annual convention of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
to be held in Chicago, Dec. 7-9. An- 
other important speaker will be William 
M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture. 

Matters of legislation, organization, 
marketing and transportation will be 
considered at this convention. The pro- 
posal by the western railroads for a 5 
per cent increase in rates will come up 
for discussion, and the views of the fed- 
eration membership are expected to be 
presented to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at its hearing to be held at 
Kansas City on Dec. 14. 

The convention will be held at the 
Sherman Hotel. 


FOOD EXHIBIT 


The annual pure food and household 
goods exhibit of the Herald-Examiner is 
being held at the Coliseum, Chicago. The 
only mills having displays this year are 
the Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co. and the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
both of Minneapolis. The former had an 
attractive booth displaying various sized 
packages of its Ceresota brand, and also 
showed cakes, bread, rolls, etc., baked 
from its flour. Parker House rolls were 
baked in the booth and served the public. 
Shopping bags, small mirrors and pencils 
were distributed to all visitors. The 
Pillsbury company featured its pancake 
flour, and pancakes were made in the 
booth and distributed to the public. A 
fine grill, also featured, sold at the small 
price of $1.69. 

The Quaker Oats Co. had a fine dis- 
play of its well-known Ful-o’ Pep feeds. 
A coop of chickens was a feature, with a 
Wisconsin expert showing visitors how to 
pick and dress a chicken in 14 seconds. 


CHANGE IN CONTRACT GRADES 


The amendment relative to grades of 
spring wheat deliverable on future con- 
tracts has been adopted by the Chicago 
Board of Trade. Grades of spring wheat 
deliverable now are No. 1 hard spring at 
a premium of 2c bu, No. 1 dark northern 
spring at a premium of Ic, No. 1 north- 
ern spring at contract price, No. 2 dark 
northern spring at a discount of 2c, and 
No. 2 northern spring at a discount of 3c. 

No. 3 dark northern and No. 3 north- 


ern spring have been eliminated as deliv- 


erable grades on and after Oct. 1, 1925. 


NOTES 

A. R. Darner, Arlington (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co., was a recent Chicago visitor. 

A. J. Oberg, manager Christian Mills, 
Minneapolis, made a brief trip to Chicago 
last week. 

Effective Sept. 27, clocks in Chicago 
were turned back one hour, reverting to 
central standard time. 

C. A. Bunnell, Chicago manager Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., spent last week at 
the home office in Minneapolis. 

H. R. Strauss, of the Bertley Co., 
millfeed and linseed: meal, Chicago, has 
returned from a trip to Minneapolis. 


F. E. Goodrich, president Arkansas 
City (Kansas) Milling Co., called on the 
trade in Milwaukee and Chicago last 
week. 

The Association of Feed Control Of- 
ficials has fixed Oct. 29-30 as the dates 
for its annual convention, to be held at 
Washington. 

J. F. Eesley, J. F. Eesley Milling Co., 
Plainwell, Mich., and O. S. White, Jones- 
ville (Mich.) Milling Co., were recent 
visitors in this market. 

J. I. Munoz, manager New Orleans 
office of the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, was a visitor to the Chicago 
headquarters last week. 


J. U. Crosby, sales manager manufac- 
tured feed department of the J. J. Bade- 
noch Co., Chicago, has returned from a 
week’s business trip to Ohio. 


Carl O. Zimmerman, of the Zimmer- 
man Baking Co., Colorado Springs, and 
L. J. Todhunter, of the Western Bakers’ 
Supply Co., Denver, Colo., were in Chica- 
go last week. 


W. P. Ronan, Chicago broker, was at 
Independence, Iowa, last week attending 
the homecoming celebration there, and 
also spent a few days in Minneapolis 
calling on mill connections. 


W. W. Kirk, of the sales department 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., was called 
to Iowa last week by the serious illness 
of his mother. J. M. Sweeney, in charge 
of local feed sales, has returned from a 
visit to the home office at Minneapolis. 


A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, attended the Pennsyl- 
vania millers’ meeting at Atlantic City 
last week, and also visited Washington 
to confer with President Sydney Ander- 
son. 


C. W. Chapin, vice president of and 
general sales manager for Chapin & Co., 
mixed feed manufacturers, Chicago, is 
at Springfield, Mass., attending the East- 
ern States Exposition, having an exhibit 
there. Before returning to Chicago Mr. 
Chapin expects to visit the trade in the 
East. 


H. E. Turley is now connected with the 
Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago, in its sales 
and research department. For several 
years he was with the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, being well known to the 
trade through his research work. He 
also has appeared on the programs of 
numerous bakers’ conventions. 


R. E. Weymouth, for several years 
Chicago manager of the bulk Crisco de- 
partment of the Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, has resigned to become asso- 
ciated with the Jahn & Ollier Engraving 
Co., this city. He was succeeded by 
Morris Stone, of Cleveland, who has been 
with the Procter & Gamble Co. for many 
years. 


J. D. Frisbie, manager Excelsior Flour 
Mills Co., Marysville, Kansas, stopped in 
Chicago last week on his way back from 
Buffalo. B. N. Lathrop, Chicago, his 
general Illinois and Indiana representa- 
tive, and B. C. Scheets, of the Aurora 
(Ill.) City Mills, accompanied him as far 
as Kansas City, where they visited for 
several days. 


A. L. Cardozo, director, and J. de 
Miranda, director and manager Ham- 
burg office, of Cardozo & Boekman, Am- 
sterdam, Holland, importers, spent sev- 
eral days in Chicago last week. They 
called on grain and feedingstuffs export- 
ers, arranging for connections, and later 
left for Minneapolis, Duluth and Win- 
nipeg. They arrived in this country 
about three weeks ago, and have visited 
New York, Montreal and Toronto. Be- 











fore returning to Holland they expect 
to cover the principal southwestern mill- 
ing centers and New Orleans. 


MILWAUKEE 


The drooping tendency of the wheat 
market caused a revival of business jn 
flour last week, and some fair-sized or- 
ders for shipment well into the new year 
were placed. The prediction of dollar 
wheat, however, took the edge off the 
keenness of trade in its temporary spurt, 
and many customers of local mills and 
casual buyers held off in anticipation of 
still lower prices. 

With winter wheat taking the brunt of 
the decline in the cash market, Kansas 
flour once more reverted to its usual 
status of being at a discount under 
spring. Until this situation came about, 
however, the call for spring patent was 
much more active than for winters. ()uo- 
tations, Sept. 26: fancy city brands |,ard 
spring wheat patent $8.25@8.70 bbl, 
straight $7.75@8.20, first clear $6.75@ 
7.15, and second clear $4.75@5.10, in 98- 
Ib cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwauke: 

Most customers still consider wiiter 
wheat flour prices as abnormal.  ‘Ihey 
are looking for a considerably liwer 
market, and hesitate to do more than 
to fill urgent needs. Bakers are the /vest 
buyers. Quotations, Sept. 26: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat patent $8.)5@ 
8.65 bbl, straight $7.60@8.10, and |irst 
clear $6.70@7.05, in 98-lb cottons. 

The rye flour market has been ciull. 
The fact that rye has reached so low a 
level, however, has brought about stroig- 
er convictions that the flour is now a ‘le- 
sirable commodity to buy. This c:op 
year has been different from the nor: ial, 
in that less than the usual number of 
buyers of rye flour have placed their or- 
ders for the year at the beginning of 
the season. The present price appear- to 
be in line with buyers’ views, and don.s- 
tic as well as export trade is bound to 
become more active. Nominal quotativis, 
Sept. 26: fancy patent $4.95@5.15 : bl, 
pure white $4.80@5.05, straight $4.7 
4.85, pure dark $4.60@4.75, and ordin:ry 
dark $4.30@4.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barr«'s, 
as reported to The Northwestern Mil!«r, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour 

capacity output of 

bbls bbis tis 
Sept. 20-26 ...%.... 12,000 6.700 
Previous week .... 12,000 6.600 
Wee GOP -cxitanwoe 12,000 5,800 
Two years ago..... 12,000 4,000 
Three years ago... 16,000 5,000 
Four years ago.... 24,000 12,801 
Five years ago.... 24,000 11,500 


Receipts and shipments at Milwauk:« 
for the week ending Sept. 26, as report««| 
to The Northwestern Miller, with co: 
parisons: 

7-Receipts— -—-Shipment 

1925 1924 1925 1 
60,900 73,000 4,920 11.1 
Wheat. bus.. 110.600 429,800 16,975 409 
Corn, bus.... 116,920 202,760 53,125 264 
Oats, bus.... 371,250 468,600 193.025 445 
215,460 417,600 41,000 319. 
11,320 90,560 9,060 81 
Feed, tons... 1,260 2,757 320 

In the local cash grain markets “a 
has been a decided drop in values, 
sympathy with futures. Closing quot 
tions, Sept. 26: No. 1 Dakota dark nort! 
ern wheat $1.47@1.58, No. 1 hard win 
ter $1.45@1.47, No. 1 red winter $1.56 
1.58, No. 1 durum $1.18@1.20; No. 2 
rye, 75c; No. 3 white corn 80c, No. 3 
yellow 8l1c, No. 3 mixed 80c; No. 3 white 
oats, 38c; malting barley 63@75c, pear! 
ing 74@75e. 


Flour, bbls... 


Barley. bus.. 


NOTES 


Trading hours on ’change on Sept. ~* 
reverted to the normal schedule of 9:3 
a.m. to 1:15 p.m. 

James Forrest, of the flour mill ma 
chinery department of the Allis-Cha! 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, is returnine 
from a business trip to Europe. He ha 
been absent about two months. 

Lake shipments from Milwaukee ter 
minal elevators during the week includ 
ed a cargo of 136,575 bus oats on th 
steamer Scranton for Tiffin, Ont., loading 
at the Donahue-Stratton Co.’s Kinnic 
kinnic elevator. 


L. E. Meyer. 





Exports of cottonseed meal from the 
United States greatly increased in the 
year ended June 30, 1925, compared with 
the preceding year, being 291,711,000 Ibs. 
compared with 49,439,000. 
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ST. LOUIS 
A marked decline occurred in flour 
buying the past few days, and it is al- 
most impossible to interest any class of 
trade except where stocks are completely 


exhausted. The heavy decline in wheat 
prices, even though this was not followed 
to the fullest extent in flour quotations, 
is the main reason of the slump. 

Milling Wheat.—Geographic lines are 
being oddly twisted this year, so far as 
milling wheat is concerned. That from 
the Pacific Coast and other western 
points is offered in this territory on a 
fairly equal basis with grain produced 
in Illinois and Missouri. Soft wheat 
from eastern states, notably Pennsyl- 
vania, is offered to mills in the South 
and Southeast on a favorable basis, and 
the entire soft wheat grain buying situa- 
tion is quite different from a year ago. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Sales of soft 
‘heat flour, while lighter than a week 
ayo, fell off less than hard wheat flour. 
ltuying in the South all season has been 
largely dictated by present requirements. 
Shipping instructions are coming in fair- 
ly well. Lower quotations fail to arouse 
interest in buying for future delivery. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Sales of hard 
wheat flour are light and, despite the 
fact that many think the low point in 
prices for some time was seen last week, 
buyers were not influenced to book flour 
for long-time delivery. The baking trade 
has sufficient bought to last until after 
Jan. 1, and is ordering this out as need- 
ed. Should present prices prevail for a 
few days, it is likely that some future 
bookings would be made. 

Exports.—Only small sales occurred 
last week, and even lower prices failed 
to arouse interest among foreign buyers 
sufficiently to result in large bookings. 
What business is being done is for 
prompt shipment, and comparatively lit- 
tle export flour is on mills’ books for fu- 
ture shipment. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, Sept. 26: 
soft winter short patent $7.90@8.30 bbl, 
in 140-Ib jutes, St. Louis; straight $7.35 
(@7.65, first clear $6.50@6.90; hard win- 
ter short patent $7.60@7.90, straight $7 
@740, first clear $6.30@6.60; spring 
first patent $8@8.40, standard patent 
$7.65@17.90, first clear $6.75@7.25. 


FLOUR . OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 

ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
‘The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. 20-86 ........-- ... 33,600 53 
Previous week .........-> 31,100 48 
TOU og dees ce cesoeres 29,600 46 
Two years ago ........---- 46,600 92 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. BOBS 2. cc vscvcccsece 57,300 66 
Previous week ..........- 47,100 54 
» oS Pere 58,100 °* 67 
Two years @@O ..........- 49,800 64 


WHEAT 


Soft wheat materially declined in price. 
Demand was light for selected milling 
wheat. Ordinary milling qualities or 
samples of flinty character difficult to 
move at satisfactory prices. Hard wheat 
also lower. Fair milling demand at 
sllightly reduced premiums. Off grades 
pretty well cleaned up. Receipts were 
246 cars, against 221 in the previous week. 
Cash prices: No. 2 red $1.59@1.63, No. 3 
red $1.55@1.58; No. 1 hard $1.53@1.54, 
No. 2 hard $1.52. 


TACKE GOES WITH VALLEY BAG CO. 


J. R. Tacke, who was connected in va- 
rious capacities with the Chase Bag Co. 
for more than 18 years, resigned from 
that company recently to take a sub- 
Stantial interest in the Valley Bag Co., 


WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR. 
MANAGER 
215-MERCHANTS-EXCHANGE*ST. LOUIS MO. U.SA. 
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St. Louis, of which he is now the secre- 
tary and in charge of the used bag de- 
partment. 

Mr. Tacke’s long experience in the bag 
business will be a valuable asset to the 
Valley Bag Co., which has recently add- 
ed 14,000 square feet of factory space, in 
which modern bag cleaning and manufac- 
turing machinery has been installed. 
This company also sells the Adams Bag 





J. R. Tacke, Secretary Valley Bag Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Co.’s line of “Neverburst” paper bags 
and the Arkell & Smiths superior quality 
cotton flour sacks, as well as burlap bags, 
twines and a complete line of cloth adver- 
tising specialties for the milling and 
feed trade. 

Arthur Kracht will continue as presi- 
dent of the company and C. J. Dammann 
as vice president and treasurer. 


NOTES 


Don C. Graham, Kansas City flour bro- 
ker, was in St. Louis on business last 
week. 

A. T. Bales, southern sales manager 
for the George P. Plant Milling Co., vis- 
ited Kansas City last week. 

The executive committee of the South- 
ern Illinois Bakers’ Association will meet 
this week to arrange for the fall meeting. 

The certificate of membership in the 
Merchants’ Exchange of Eugene A. 
Bergs has been posted for purchase and 
cancellation. 

Robert Gerdes, Minneapolis, of the 
bakery service department of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., visited the firm’s 
St. Louis office last week. 

The St. Louis office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. has been moved from 
the Planters’ Building to the Nicholas 
Building, 1504 South Grand Boulevard. 


R. V. McVey, sales manager for the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, was 
in St. Louis last week on his way home 
from a business trip in the central states. 

Fire, thought to have been caused by 
spontaneous combustion, last week did 
$5,000 damage to the building and con- 
tents of the Dummett Warehouse Co., St. 
Louis. Among other commodities stored 
in the warehouse was a stock of flour. 

A district meeting of members of the 
Missouri Master Bakers’ Association lo- 
cated in the central part of the state 
was held at Jefferson City, Sept. 24. 
Matters of particular interest to bakers 
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in that discussed at 


length. 


By a very large majority the members 
of the Merchants’ Exchange voted last 
week to contribute their quota toward 
the erection of a new superpower radio 
station. It will be 16 miles outside the 
city and by far the most powerful sta- 
tion in this territory. It will. be owned 
by 16 business and civic organizations. 


territory were 


NEW ORLEANS 


An improvement in flour demand was 
noted here during the past week. The 
export trade was considered fair. Flour 
prices, Sept. 24: 


—— W inter— 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $9.20 $8.40 $9.10 

95 per cent ....... 8.90 8.10 8.50 
100 per cent ..... 8.70 7.9 
Ct aca es ‘ net 7. 


First clear er one Fe 
Second clear ..... eee ° 

Semolina, 4.8¢ lb; corn flour, 

A total of 28,930 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port dur- 
ing the week ended Sept. 24 by six of the 
leading steamship lines that serve Latin 
America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,500 
bags; Kingston, 575; Santiago, 1,100; 
Colon, 900; Panama City, 3,700; Mara- 
caibo, 300; Buenaventura, 20; Guayaquil, 
1,600; Puerto Colombia, 750; Guatemala 
City, 1,600; Puerto Barrios, 875; Belize, 
735; Tela, 900. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfuegos, 
100; Kingston, 500. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,150; Vera Cruz, 2,000. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 1,500; Puerto Cortez, 
500; Bluefields, 350. 

Munson Line: Tampico, 500; 
Cruz, 500; Havana, 2,900. 

Ward Line: Manzanillo, 1,675; San- 
tiago, 2,300. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported elevator stocks on Sept. 
24 as follows: wheat, 430,000 bus; corn, 
38,000; oats, 11,000; barley, 2,000. 

Sale of rough rice was moderate, with 
little change in price. Receipts were 
fairly large. In the futures market, Sep- 
tember was four points lower and Oc- 
tober one. The following figures were 
posted at the Board of Trade on Sept. 24: 


Vera 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts- sacks pockets 

Season to Sept. 24 ....... 220,332 22,773 

Same period, 1924 ........ 216,250 18,526 
Sales— 

Season to Sept. 24 ........ 51,287 122,399 

Same period, 1924 ........ 29,177 129,919 


The flour movement out of New Or- 
leans, in 200-lb bags, during the week 
ended Sept. 24, according to figures com- 
piled from manifests filed at the customs 
house: 


Destination— Destination— 


BOURTOO sexeses 245 Maracaibo ..... 300 
SES 125 Mayaguez ..... 1,398 
ar 735 Nuevitas ...... 1,500 
Bluefields ..... 350 Panama City .. 3,700 
Buenaventura .. SO ‘WOO seiecvsves 2,375 
Caibarion ...... 600 Port au Prince. 3,400 
Cardenas ...... 250 Progreso ....... 200 
Cienfuegos .... 250 Puerto Barrios. 875 
Peer 900 Puerto Colombia 750 
Fort de France. 610 Puerto Cortez... 6500 
Frontera ....:- 50 Puerto Plata .. 60 
Guatemala City. 1,713 Rotterdam .... 8,367 
Guayaquil ..... 1,600 Sagua la Grande 800 
BEGVGRG .n-ccece 4,682 San Juan ..... 2,563 
ae 2,315 Santiago ...... 1,100 
Bat GOOG. cvcecs 820 Tampico ...... 980 
ca GReeR acs Be We | be ek's-v-0 00s 900 
Manzanillo .... 2,075 Vera Cruz ..... 4,000 


In addition to the above, 5,314 bus 
wheat were cleared for Tampico and 
3,338 for Vera Cruz; also, 1,950 bags feed 
for San Juan, 750 for Havana, 850 for 
Ponce and 50 for Arecibo, and 20,000 
bus oats for Rotterdam. 


NOTES 


Mr. Gilstner, of the C. Becker Milling 
Co., Red Bud, Ill., was a recent visitor 
in New Orleans. 

R. A. Toury, of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
is making a business trip along the Mis- 
sissippi Gulf Coast. 

San Ramon, of the export department 
of J. S. Waterman & Co., is on a business 
trip through Mexico. 

W. D. Currie, of the Astoria Flour 
Mills, Portland, Oregon, spent a few days 
in New Orleans recently. 

The Chase Bag Co. held a salesmen’s 
conference in New Orleans, Sept. 18-19, 
when, in addition to local salesmen, the 
following were present: William Mur- 
doch, St. Louis; M. W. Gary, Dallas, 
Texas; B. T. Erwin, Sherman, Texas; 
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W. E. Bradshaw, Atlanta, Ga; George 
F. Yeatman, Nashville, Tenn; Henry C. 
Smith, Charlotte, N. C. 

R. A. SuLiivan. 


July Exports 


Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of July, 1925, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


Wheat -—-Bushels—. 

To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Azores, etc. .. ' ane 4600-80 
Belgium ree 451,332 ..... 
PT. cacconcee BEE bae@ae atmos 
PE <isesterse Ge | sheets. - caren 
DT sseseevanees ctacn Den esses 


Germany . 

CE ORG ai a os 
Irish Free State... 
Sn. sseuvheseeses 

















RAEWOR secccececes QeBMB access cvccc 

BEE) soseccseense Bie  BOMBB ccc 

Netherlands ....... 84,823 

DT ssecaeeccee BCR s0eaes «vie 

Pee, GP «2. BRB cacetse cerec 

Russia (Europe) .. 1,071 ek aes 

eee Das: eben, “acer 

United Kingdom 66,581 744,193 ..... 

Jugosiavia ........ ae . seenas case 

CE 0'6s.c0s eco 6 3,603 1,762,244 207,890 

British Honduras. . 1,462  weaee 

Costa Rica ....... 8,880 14 19,045 

Guatemala ........ | rrr 4 

DOOD cecccvnee Spee wevces q 

Nicaragua ........ 5. irre 9 

... Saree ‘ 11,32 4 1,312 

DS e'w'e-e's 02.006 12,039 96,715 164,926 

gn SLE —. sesaens asaed 

Newfoundland .... | iPr sees 

Bermuda ......... > ‘seas 940 

ere 1,408 20 

SOMRBICR 2c cccccece 12,069 2 11,309 

Trinidad, Tobago.. 55 rere eee 

Other B. W. Indies 1,145 reer 442 

re err 102,483 2,630 237,041 

Dominican Rep.... 6,885 er ves 

Dutch West Indies. SS | errr ee 19 

French West Indies 13,066 - Re 10 

DEE scGsecdedevce EERE vocves 

Verpee Tetands .... 2808 .vcoce 673 

PED. ‘cércccescas, “OE seodes eeeac 

SEE <csasarsiancee CEE 3 ceeved anova 

Se ectecaake~ Ca «dates  araaees 

SE 5 das a4 ofa. 14,519 : 

DE setdsace (ebeks c¢s ase 24 

Dt wesceasas SEE «Keaee seaee 

Seeeemeee Meee 4... jOBG ceccee ceovec 

Dutch Guiana 

weemen Gereeme .... BOI cisces ceses 

PE Gicectseecsss ee coves 

TE vcoscsne BOB 3 § csrese 

Straits Settlements. 

DE asenwendeess 1 weswee e2900 

Hongkong ...... Se. <ctidese dt4 ded 

Se . +k604 errr 5,000 16,667 

Palestine, Syria .. 3,486 

Philippine Islands 39,726 ; 3 

Russia (Asia) 

French Oceania 

British Oceania.... 

Belgian Kongo ... 

British W. Africa.. 

New Zealand ..... 

British S. Africa... 

Canary Islands 

A ee 10,374 

Oth. French Africa 1,710 

BML. 6 ite hos 4-6 76 

Port. East Africa.. 235 

Other Port. Africa. 1,006 

Spanish Africa .... Ee. (Reeebe o denen 
EE aa eens sa 775.297 5,287,850 732,801 

rc Bushels—————— 

To— Barley Rye Oats 

Belgium --+. 226,594 25,644 89,833 

DEER aveudees Smaiee 104,982 Terr 

SE ceebesede a0aee 40,355 

DT, s.a'seecsee . ayes ead 

Germany ...... 419,010 537,198 

DCC echetet kerk. whee dodiedle 

Netherlands ..... 102,123 518,943 

ee Cen. Sesae 29468 

EE 6 w:4:020¢ 02 Sees... vreees 

Pe 6.) Sines.” eeaee 

Russia (Europe). ear 24,090 

United Kingdom. 848,928  ..... 

COD os be e's 05.0 1 2,533,168 2 

Honduras ....... frase - aseeee 

Rs .s beben so0 60 

Nicaragua ....... _ wexees 

> See mn “asreeae 

re Srv. *awewe 

DC cbeieses videse i eeevse 

. SASS 7. see 

CUE Seebee- <ove0 seseses 

Cl ee ctteek Sanauis 

Other W. Indies... 23 

EE a ¥063-00 00% 

Virgin Islands , ee 

Colombia ....... 4 scala 

, ree Ses , ae Cee ee 

Venezuela ..... ‘ oe  <~@¢eaNse: ocseldoun 

ee eee ee 300 

Ecuador ..... ‘< p'e0e- seaves 188 


-1,940,328 3,784,385 3,806,966 


Totals 

Rye flour, bbls— 
0 ee 519 
ree os re 336 
Palestine, Syria ... jas cae Rae 457 
ere SORTED oc ic cavecsedes 2 

ME ak ees tine aheed Veet ee dew eawe:e 1,542 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
Week ending———, Jan. 1, 1925, to 
Sept. 12 Sept. 5 Sept. 12, 1925 

saee 2,000 66,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
Week ending—— 
Sept. 12 Sept. 5 
103,000 





Jan. 1, 1925. to 
Sept. 12, 1925 
4,660,000 
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STRIKES DISTURB 
BRITISH SHIPPING 


Short-lived Strike in Great Britain Thought 
to Be Caused by Communist Agitation— 
Australia and South Africa Concerned 


Lonpon, Ena., Sept. 7.—A good deal 
of excitement was caused at the begin- 
ning of September through an irregular 
strike of seamen, fostered by a band of 
communists, whereby an attempt was 
made to paralyze the shipping of the 
United Kingdom. It came at a particu- 
larly awkward time for American trav- 
elers, who were returning in great num- 
bers from European trips. One can well 
imagine the feelings of those who had 
booked to sail by the Majestic, for in- 
stance, on Sept. 2, when they learned that 
the sailing of the ship might be indefi- 
nitely postponed by the desertion of its 
crew, which had joined the ranks of the 
strikers. 

Happily, however, the strikers’ efforts 
were frustrated and the Majestic left her 
moorings at Southampton on scheduled 
time. The White Star Line accomplished 
this by securing seamen to replace the 
strikers from an association for the em- 
ployment of ex-sailors, soldiers and air- 
men, some of whom joined the ship in 
very dramatic style after she had started 
on her voyage. Ships sailing from Liv- 
erpool were also able to get their full 
complement of crew, as men hastened 
from all parts of the country to fill the 
gaps. 

The strikers for several days main- 
tained an attitude of defiance, but the 
strike has ended with nothing gained but 
unemployment for men who formerly had 
good positions with the steamship com- 
panies. 





WAGE DECREASE CAUSES TROUBLE 


The trouble arose over a reduction. in 
wages. Last year the shipowners agreed 
to make a provisional advance of £1 per 
month in wages in the hope that trade 
would improve, but as the depression has 
deepened rather than lifted, the men’s 
representatives on the National Maritime 
Board, a body representing both sides 
which was created for the specific ad- 
justment of their difficulties, consented 
to a reduction in wages to the former 
rate until such time as an improvement 
in trade should warrant an advance. 
This agreement was ratified by the men’s 
union, but certain professional _fire- 
brands, whose whole aim is to cause 
chaos, worked upon the feelings of the 
discontented remnant of seamen and 
started the strike. 


This strike was only an extension of 
the trouble that has been going on in the 
ports of Australia and South Africa for 
some time, which has been engineered by 
two agitators, who have stirred up Brit- 
ish seamen in those ports, and who have 
declared themselves determined to ruin 
British trade. The Australian govern- 
ment is experiencing trouble in dealing 
with these strikers, and the prime min- 
ister’s resolve to apply the deportation 
act has called down upon his head the 
fierce denunciation of the Labor party 
in the commonwealth and has raised a 
serious constitutional issue. 


The whole root of the trouble lies in 
the repudiation by a certain section of 
seamen, under the influence of com- 
munism, of the agreements made by their 
trade union in this country, and it is 
really a fight between the union and 
communism. The failure of the recent 
strike is, therefore, a victory for the 
seamen’s union which may have far- 
reaching results. 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonvon, Ene., Sept. 9.—After a long 
period of lethargy, trade today showed 
some signs of waking up. A number of 
importers spoke of having done a small 
amount of business, and reports seemed 
to be fairly unanimous that buyers were 
really becoming more interested in im- 
ported flour. If some small concession 
in price had been permissible, a good 
volume of trading would have resulted. 
Flour prices from Canada have not been 
advanced, notwithstanding the improved 
tone of the option markets in Chicago 
and Winnipeg. 

Another factor which was of some as- 
sistance to imported flour was the ad- 
vance asked by London millers who had 
been taking ridiculously low prices for 
November and December delivery. They 
apparently realized that flour could not 
be made at the prices they had been ac- 
cepting. 

Imported Flours.—Canadian top pat- 
ents are today offered at 46s 6d@47s 6d 
for September shipment from seaboard, 
44s 6d@45s 6d for October, 43s 6d@44s 
6d for November, and 44@45s for De- 
cember. Canadian export patents have 
sold today at 48s 6d, ex-store, but for 
September shipment from the seaboard 
44s 6d c.i.f., was considered too dear. 
October seaboard was offered at 42s 6d, 
and at this figure some business was 
done, and the same applies to November 
seaboard, which was offered at 41s 6d. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours are sel- 
dom offered, and then at prices well out 
of line. 

Australian flours are only occasionally 
offered for shipment, owing to the diffi- 
culty in getting freight, due to a sailors’ 
strike at Australian ports. One offer is 
reported today at 42s 6d, which is con- 
sidered about 2s 6d too dear, and yet 
44s 6d is being made for this flour on 
spot, with a number of holders asking 
45s. 

Home Milled Flour.—Some mills which 
were cutting prices for future delivery 
have advanced their ideas of value, but 
there are still sellers at below the prices 
arranged daily by millers. The truth is 
that they are not acting in the same 
unison as they did six months ago. Of- 
ficially the price for straight run flour, 
delivered, during September, is 48s; for 
October 46s 6d would be accepted, and 
for November and December 44s, deliv- 
ered, is the agreed price. For those buy- 
ers prepared to make a contract for 
equal quantities to be delivered during 
October, November and December, 45s, 
delivered, would be the figure demand- 
ed. To bring these down to a compara- 
tive c.i.f. basis the prices today would be 
about 43s 6d, 42s, 39s 6d, and 40s 6d, 
respectively. 

Low Grades.—Minneapolis low. grades 
are offered at 30s, c.i.f. The reason for 
the advance in this description of flour 
is the large oriental demand. Buyers in 
London need not pay such figures while 
Argentine low grades are on offer at 23s 
6d@2As. 

Flour Arrivals.—Arrivals of flour this 
week are again very small, quantities, 
given in sacks of 280 lbs each, being: 
from the United States, Atlantic, 1,500; 
Canada, Atlantic, 3,125; Australia, 2,800. 

Wheat Prices.—Wheat is firmer, with 
prices for near-at-hand parcels well 
maintained. No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
arrived, sold at 64s 3d, sailing before 
Sept. 24 at 57s 444d, while all Septem- 
ber sold at 56s 6d; shipment by Oct. 3 


made 56s 414d, and October-November 
52s 3d. No. 2 northern Manitoba, ar- 
rived, is quoted at 63s, and No. 5 in the 
same position at 47s. No. 3 northern 
Manitoba for September shipment is of- 
fered at 54s, No. 2 hard winter at 57s 
for September shipment, and No. 2 red 
winter at 54s for the same position. No. 
2 mixed durum for September arrival 
sold at 50s 3d. Australian wheat, ar- 
rived, sold at 60s, while passage lots are 
held for 59s 3d. 


Liverroot, Enc., Sept. 9.—There is a 
slow demand for home milled flour, and 
prices remain practically unchanged. In 
the Liverpool district several mills are 
running short time, due to the unprofit- 
able state of the trade. English top pat- 
ents are offered at 47s 6d@48s 6d per 
280 Ibs, ex-mill; English straights, 45s 
6d@46s 6d; bakers, 43s 6d@45s. 

Imported Flour.—Imported flour is 
steady, with a fair inquiry for Australian 
on spot, which realizes about 44s per 280 
Ibs. Forward offers of best grades of 
Australian are about 1s dearer on the 
week at 43s 6d, c.i.f., for October ship- 
ment. Manitoba patents are offered at 
48s, c.i.f., September shipment. 

I e Grade Flours.—Low grade flours 
are firméf,‘sécond clears being offered at 
27s 6d@28s 6d, but buyers show no in- 
terest. Argentine low grades are easier, 
£9 11s 3d ton having been accepted for 
shipment until the end of the year. 

Wheat.—The demand for  over-sea 
wheat in Europe remains very quiet, due 
to the free delivery of home grown wheat 
in importing countries. In the United 
Kingdon, deliveries of native wheat 
make a very fair showing. There is no 
lack of offers, Canada and Russia being 
much in evidence. Some Russian sam- 
ples show a heavy admixture of rye. 

In consequence of small shipments and 
fairly good arrivals, the floating supply 
has further increased, and now stands 
at about 3,200,000 qrs for Europe. Rrices 
on this market have mostly declined 6d 
@1s 6d qr, but forward Manitoba car- 
goes are quoted 2s 3d@2s 6d qr lower, 
while afloat parcels are 3d higher. The 
Liverpool option market shows a decline 
of %d per 100 lbs for October, and %4d 
for December, but with the present firm- 
ness in the American markets a substan- 
tial improvement is expected. 


Grascow, Scottann, Sept. 8.—There is 
still a great difference between home 
milled and imported flour prices. Im- 
porters consider that home millers have 
gained a big advantage by meeting the 
market early and breaking it to the ex- 
tent of about 2s 6d@3s per 280 Ibs be- 
low the prices of the Canadian miller. 
The home miller has certainly got the 
lion’s share of the business for Novem- 
ber delivery. He is, of course, taking a 
measure of risk, because he is buying 
wheat for October-November shipment 
and promising flour out of it for No- 
vember delivery. He has, however, ob- 
tained Russian wheat at about 55s 6d 
qr, and has sold flour-from it freely at 
42s 6d@45s, c.i.f. The doubt is whether 
Russian sellers can fulfill their contracts. 

Home Milled Flour.—The_ current 
rates for home milled flour, given on a 
c.i.f. basis, are 37s, 39s and 41s for No- 
vember delivery. Some are prepared to 
deal at 6d lower than these prices.” 

Imported Flours.—High grade Mani- 
tobas for November shipment, probably 





of better quality than those offered by 
the home mills, are quoted at 41s, «i/f, 
Kansas and Minnesota flours are ou of 
the market. American winters are of- 
fered at 48@49s per 280 Ibs, Cana.lian 
winters at 39s@39s 6d, and Austra! ins 
at 42s 6d@43s, in all positions. 

Australian freights have advaiced 
sharply. They are 40s ton today, «om- 
pared to 27s a fortnight ago. 

Wheat and Flour Stocks.—Stock « 
wheat in Glasgow have dwindled mo +ri 
ally, and flour is also on the dev’ ne. 
The statistics of stocks, as on Aug 31, 
show that the wheat in store amow ted 
to only 13,563 qrs, compared with 2) $31 
at the end of the previous month ind 


f 


60,000 at the corresponding date of the 


previous year. 

In the case of flour the quantit: on 
hand on Aug. 31 was 70,683 sacks of 280 
Ibs, compared with 78,636 at the en of 
the previous month and 52,433 at the 
corresponding date in 1924. 


Berrast, IrEtanp, Sept. 7.—Ther. is 
an utter lack of business in the for\ ird 
position for all classes of flour. The © ily 
bright spot is the continued demand for 
high class strong flours on spot or : «ar 
at hand, which is not due to any fai!) in 
the market, but to the fact that cons: m- 
ers must replenish their stocks. T!)\se 
who have strong flours can easily dis} se 
of them at the full September shipii-nt 
prices, and even more has been obtained 
for high grade Manitobas. Atter ts 
have been made to do business in ‘ie 
November position, which is much che: ))- 
er than nearer shipment, but, despite | ic 
fact that North American millers - vy 
that they believe flour prices |) 
touched bottom, no significant busi! 
has been done. 

Home Milled Flours.—English | 
home millers report a rather better 
mand, but it is chiefly for spot and n 
at-hand flour, and even they have had 
cut the prices much below the equi 
lent at which they could buy wheat. 

Imported Flour.—Shipments of 
ported flour continue light, only 6. 
sacks having reached Belfast during 
last fortnight, and 14,000 sacks si 
Aug. 1. Quotations for short Manit 
patents, early September shipment. 
not readily obtainable, and where mil! 
are sellers they want an extreme pr 
for instance, 44s 6d, c.i.f., Belfast, 
45s 6d, Dublin, November shipment. 
45s 6d, October. Export patents | 
been offered at 41s 6d for November. ! 
6d October, and 44@45s, September s/) 
ment. On spot, holders can easily 
52s 6d per 280 Ibs, full landed ter 
Belfast, and 538s, Dublin. 

Minneapolis flours have been well 
the running at about 48s, delivered, 
some business has been done on s|} 
For shipment it is possible to buy 5 
tember at 45s, c.i.f.. Belfast, and abo! 
45s 6d, Dublin, and October-Novem! 
47s@47s 6d. American soft winters 
lower, but not low enough for compe! 
tion. Good Canadian soft winters ha 
been bought at about 37s 6d, c.i.f., B« 
fast and Dublin. 








CUSTOMS BILL RAISES 
GERMAN FLOUR PRICF 


Hamevrec, Germany, Sept. 5.—T'! 
customs warrants bill being passed |) 
the Reichsrath, German grain prices ar 
firmer and flour prices have followe 
suit. Foreign flours, as far as they 4! 
still free of duty, are greatly in 4 
mand in German interior markets. 1! 
stocks available, however, are rath: 
small. 

Importers of foreign flour have 
ceived favorable offers from Canadi: 
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mills which have resulted in some trade 
being done for September-October ship- 
ment. Czechoslovakia is also a buyer, 
but Poland takes no interest in the offers. 

Mills’ quotations are as follows, per 
100 kilos, c.i.f., Hamburg: Kansas pat- 
ent, September shipment $8.75@8.85, Oc- 
tober $8.40@8.60, November $8.15@8.30; 
Manitoba patents, September shipment 
$8.70@8.85, October $8.45@8.55, Novem- 
ber-December $8.25@8.35; Canadian ex- 
port patents, September shipment $8.75 
@9, October $8.40@8.60, November $8.20 
( 8.35; English patents, September-Octo- 
ber shipment $8.75, November $8.55, De- 
cember $8.30; English Manitoba patents 
for prompt shipment, 37s@37s 6d. 





A. F. LANGDON RETURNS 
Lonpon, Ene., Sept. 10—A. F. Lang- 
don, London representative of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, has 
returned from his recent trip to the 
United States. 





LARGE EUROPEAN WHEAT 
AND RYE CROPS’ EFFECT 


|onpon, Ene., Sept. 7.—The large 
siles of Russian wheat to the various 
narkets of the United Kingdom and the 
Continent are undoubtedly the feature 

the wheat market at the present time. 

Che latest estimate of the Russian 

eat crop is 82,000,000 qrs, or 656,000,- 

0 bus. This is about twice as great as 

‘t year’s harvest, and authorities esti- 
iate that the exportable surplus will be 
00,000,000 to 100,000,000 bus. This in- 
creased supply of wheat, together with 

e large supplies of rye that have been 
ised, not only in Russia, but through- 
it northern and central Europe, will 
ve an important bearing on the de- 
and for wheat and flour from North 
merica. 

Those who are not familiar with the 

yuuntries of northern Europe do not 

illy realize that rye bread is'‘more pop- 
ilar than wheat flour bread, and that 
the large increase in the consumption of 

heat bread during the last few years 
las been caused by force of circum- 
stances, namely, the shortage and conse- 
quent high price of rye. Now that rye 
is more plentiful, the consumption of rye 
bread is sure to increase, and this must 
he taken into consideration when esti- 
mating the requirements of wheat and 
flour for Europe. 

In speaking of the present market sit- 
uation, a London importer said: “In 
my opinion there are two important 
vearish features to the market, the Rus- 
sian wheat crop with its increased sur- 
plus, and the enormous increase of the 
rye crop of northern Europe. It must 
be borne in mind that every extra bushel 
of rye will take the place of a bushel of 
wheat. These two factors may have a 
very bearish effect on the market during 
the next few months.” 


RAIN ENDANGERING 
DUTCH POTATO CROP 


AmsterpaAM, Hottann, Sept. 7.—The 
lower trend of the American wheat mar- 
ket has not failed to have its effect, as 
flour quotations have dropped 20c per 
100 kilos since a week ago. This drop 
is particularly noticeable on account of 
the unfavorable weather in Holland. 
During the last few weeks the rains have 
been incessant, making it impossible to 
gather such crops as are still, in the 
fields, although these are of small im- 
portance as regards cereals, which have 
mostly been harvested. 

The potato crop is maturing, but the 
digging has not started. If these con- 
ditions continue, there is every possi- 
bility of disease setting in, and in some 
sections the situation is causing anxiety. 

Flour has been dull, and as inland 
millers have reduced their prices, it looks 
as if the importers who recently took 
on fair quantities of Canadian flour were 
somewhat premature in their confidence 
in the market. Home milled flour stands 
at 20.50 florins, ex-mill, or $8.20 per 220 
Ibs. Prices obtainable for stocks of the 
imported article are $7.80@8 for 
straights, and $8.40@8.60 for patents. 
Present offers from the mills are mostly 
20@50c above this parity, so that the 
business done has been negligible. 











FRANCE BUYS RUSSIAN 
WHEAT AS SPECULATION 


Paris, France, Sept. 3.—Sales of 
Russian wheat to France have undoubt- 
edly taken place, but the quantities and 
times of delivery are a matter of con- 
jecture. It is generally considered that 
the sales contracted call for the delivery 
of 100,000 to 140,000 qrs monthly for a 
period of two to six months, the price 
paid being that which may exist at the 
time of the delivery of the wheat. 

The nature of the bargain, and the 
fact that France’s crop is now being 
brought to market, promotes the belief 
that these purchases were purely specu- 
lative and that a large portion of the 
wheat will never reach France, but will 
be resold to other European nations by 
the French purchasers. The yield of the 
French crop does not justify such large 
purchases, and as the French futures 
market is at least 15 francs below the 
international price level, it does not seem 
likely that much of this wheat will have 
France as its final destination. 

The new crop wheat coming to market 
is somewhat disappointing in quality, 
probably due to the fact that it was har- 
vested and threshed during wet weather. 
The weather now is more favorable for 
the gathering of the crop, and it is hoped 
that future deliveries will be of better 
quality. It is not expected that receipts 
will be large until the end of September, 
as farmers are more engaged in the har- 
vesting and threshing of their crops than 
in the delivery of the wheat to market. 





CHICAGO GOLF ENTHUSIAST 
VISITS SCOTTISH COURSES 


Lonvon, Enc., Aug. 29.—Jay Burns, 
who was formerly a director of the 
Standard Bakeries Corporation, Chica- 
go, Ill., is at present at Gleneagles, Scot- 
land, the great golfing resort. Mr. 
Burns, accompanied by his wife, has 
been on this side since early summer, 
but has spent most of his time on the 
Continent. 
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As he is an enthusiastic golfer he had 
a game whenever possible, but was dis- 
appointed in most -of the continental 
golf courses. He therefore determined 
to spend a few weeks in Scotland before 
returning home, so that he could enjoy 
the golf provided by some of the famous 
courses, such as St. Andrew’s, Glen- 
eagles and Prestwick. He intends to re- 
turn to London for a short time before 
sailing, to rejoin William H. Korn, of 
the H. Korn Baking Co., Davenport, 
Iowa, with whom he set out on his 
travels. Mr. Korn is at present in Paris. 


ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 
HELD IN VIENNA 


Vienna, Austria, Sept. 10.—Economic 
conditions in Central Europe occupied 
the attention of a special conference in 
Vienna, Sept. 6-9, at which representa- 
tives of 12 European states were present, 
including Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Hungary and Switzerland. It is report- 
ed to have been very successful in that 
the diccussions were open and an op- 
portunity was given of considering the 
economic difficulties which exist in Eu- 
rope today. 

It was unanimously admitted that the 
present situation in central Europe was 
largely due to the tendency displayed by 
smaller nations to isolate themselves and 
to enforce their will upon their neigh- 
bors. It was believed that the remedy 
for this state of things lay in the con- 
clusion of a series of nonpolitical agree- 
ments concerning transport and cur- 
rency and preferential customs tariffs, 
and the establishment of an _ identical 
gold basis for the currencies of all states. 
It was urged that steps should be taken 
to constitute a permanent central Euro- 
pean economic organization to draft the 
proposed agreements. 





Imports of wheat into the United 
States in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1925, were 6,169,000 bus, compared to 
27,284,000 in the previous year. 
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ATTRACTIVE PACKAGES’ 
IMPORTANCE STRESSED 


Lonvon, Enc., Sept. 7.—A report in 
the September number of the British 
Board of Trade Journal refers to the 
very attractive packages in which Unit- 
ed States manufacturers pack their prod- 
ucts, and it is urged that British manu- 
facturers should take a lesson from them. 
Good packing, it is claimed, makes a 
market for an article even when it is of 
inferior quality, whereas an article of 
higher grade unattractively and badly 
packed may be neglected. 

British manufacturers are making 
progress in this direction, but have still 
much to learn, especially in regard to 
putting up goods for foreign and colo- 
nial markets. Canada is cited as being 
very insistent on having goods intended 
for display in wholesale and retail stores 
well and attractively packed, and as the 
United States excels in this art, goods 
from that country, in many cases, get the 
preference over British. 

In shipping to the Far East, it is very 
important to know the definite signifi- 
cance of different colors, as otherwise 
it is easy to offend susceptibilities and 
trample on cherished beliefs, thereby 
ruining the prospects of a flourishing 
trade. 





SOUTH AFRICAN CROPS DELAYED 

Lonvon, Ena., Sept. 7.—A strike of 
merchant sailors in South Africa is caus- 
ing serious losses to exporters. A round 
table conference, initiated by the gov- 
ernment, has resulted in a deadlock. 
There are at present no less than 30 
ships detained in the ports of Cape Town 
and Durban. It has only been possible 
for three of the ships chartered to carry 
corn to set sail, but the fact that they 
managed to do so has been rather a blow 
to the strikers. 

General indignation is felt throughout 
the country at the strike, and it is de- 
clared that the government ought to take 
strong action to deliver the country 
therefrom. 








Mill 


Competition 
in Austria 


States trade représenta- 

tive, local millers in Aus- 
tria can mill grain more cheaply 
than the merchant millers. Some 
of the most salient reasons fol- 
low: 

Customs mills in Austria are 
deep rooted family institutions 
passed on from father to son, 
and each member of the family 
has an interest in the outturn 
of the mill. The local miller is 
often the mayor or deputy of 
the community, and of consid- 
erable inflyence. He usually 
has friendly contacts with all 
the grain growers of the sur- 
rounding neighborhood who 
bring their wheat to him. 

The members of the local 
miller’s family run the mill, and 
when it is not in operation they 
give their time to other work 
about the place. Therefore the 
wage problem makes a big dif- 
ference in operating costs, for 
the merchant mills must pay 
their workmen whether there is 
grain to be milled or not. So- 
cialistic legislation in Austria prohibits 
the miller’s discharging employees when 
business is dull. The local mills have 
practically no overhead and no wage 
problem, whereas the commercial miller 
is put to the same expense whether he 
mills two carloads a day or 20. 

The local mills in Austria are run by 
waterpower. The merchant mills are run 
by coal, much of which is imported. 

The merchant mills have to pay large 
sums of money in freight costs to have 
the wheat brought to the mill and in 
sending out the flour. Nearly all of the 
grain used by the local miller is brought 
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General View of “12th November” Boulevard (The Ring), Vienna, Austria 


to him in wagons, and if there is a rail- 
road movement involved the haul is so 
short as to make the freight costs insig- 
nificant. 

Local grain is cheaper to buy than do- 
mestic or foreign grain, and the local 
miller in Austria has this advantage over 
the city merchant miller. The former can 
mix cheap local wheats and can sell or re- 
turn the offals to the farmers to better 
advantage than the merchant miller can 
dispose of them. 

Due to credit and currency stringen- 
cies the merchant millers are often em- 
barrassed by not having cash on hand to 
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pay for domestic or imported wheat. The 
local miller does not have to worry about 
cash, for he pays in flour. If the Austrian 
farmer has surplus flour on hand he sells 
it in the near vicinity, and thus gets what 
cash he needs. ; 

Before the war the merchant mills had 
access to large grain areas which enabled 
them to work to capacity, but since the 
war that supply has been cut off. The 
local miller’s source of supply is the same 
as before the war, he having suffered no 
curtailment in his supply except in so far 
that nowhere in Europe is production so 
great as before the war. 
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NEW YORK 


Owing to the breaks in wheat, business 
was slightly more difficult to obtain last 
week, as consumers revised their ideas 
downward just a step ahead of the mar- 
ket. Even so, there was a very fair busi- 
ness done on the hand-to-mouth basis 
where mills’ prices were sufficiently low 
and, while possibly the total volume was 
slightly less than in previous weeks, it 
was really not to be complained of. 

Canadian Flour Sales Rumor.—There 
were rumors of sales of Canadian flour 
in this market last week, but a careful 
inquiry brought no verification of this 
report. It was claimed that offers had 
been made, duty paid, on an equal price 
basis with domestic flours, but apparent- 
ly if such price was quoted, it was on the 
regular Canadian export grade, and the 
comparisons were made with those for 
the better grades of domestic flours. 
From what could be gathered, it ap- 
peared that the offers were from some 
Canadian mill grinding in bond, and 
that the flour was made from half Ca- 
nadian and half domestic wheat, which 
really does not represent a true Cana- 
dian flour. In view of thus being able 
to cut the duty in half, a price equal to 
that prevailing in the United States 
might have been made. 

The situation involving the possible in- 
flux of Canadian flours has been dis- 
cussed ever since the wheat markets of 
Canada have dropped to lower levels 
than those of the United States, but the 
possibility of much business being done 
seems remote. 

Export Trade Satisfactory——The ex- 
port flour business has been quite satis- 
factory, for although no large lots have 
been sold, the total volume of business 
has been good and shipments have been 
widely distributed. The business with 
United Kingdom markets has of coprse 
been curtailed by the advantageous posi- 
tion of British port millers, but there 
seems to be a continuous demand for 
well-known brands. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, Sept. 25: 
spring fancy patents $8.25@8.75, stand- 
ard patents $7.75@8.25, clears $7.50@ 
7.80, high glutens $8.60@9.25; hard win- 
ter short patents $8.20@8.70, standard 
patents $7.75@8.20; soft winter straights 
(eastern and Pacific Coast), $6.75@ 
7.25; rye, $4.50@5.80,—all in jute. Re- 
ceipts, 261,825 bbls; exports, 86,967. 

WHEAT 

The wheat market continued weak, 
and was regarded as bearish. Export 
business was small. Quotations, Sept. 
25: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.58% ; 
No. 1. dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.62%,; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.56%4; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.41%; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.31%. 
Receipts, 1,914,000 bus; exports, 1,104,- 
755. 

OATS 

Oats sold at new low levels last week, 
following wheat and corn. Quotations, 
Sept. 25: No. 2 white, 47¢c; No. 3 white, 
46c. Receipts, 49,000 bus; exports, 362,- 
179. 

NOTES 

A. M. Tousley, Cleveland flour broker, 
was in New York last week. 

Moe Gross, of Gross Bros., New York 
flour jobbers, is spending a week in Min- 
neapolis. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week were 758, for the previous week 
794, and for the same week a year ago 
909. 

Burke & McMahon, New York flour 
brokers, have taken over the account of 
the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, 
for this market. 


Leopold Gross, president W. P. Tan- 
ner-Gross Co., Inc., has returned from 
a month’s trip to California, where he at- 
tended the wedding of his daughter. 


J. G. Webster, New York representa- 
tive of the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, left Sept. 21 for his annual 
visit to the mill at Minneapolis. 


R. W. Goodell, vice president of the 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, is 
spending a few days with the Halboth- 
Coans Co., the former’s New York repre- 
sentative. 

William O’Keefe, sales manager for 
New York state for the International 
Milling Co., and Leslie Olsen, chemist 
at Minneapolis for the mill, spent last 
week end in New York. 


An involuntary bankruptcy petition 
was recently filed against the Traymore 
Bakery, Inc., 122 Delancy Street, New 
York, by D. Siegman & Son for $300, 
Raisin & Levine $200 and Samuel Wirfel 
$100. Liabilities are about $40,000, and 
assets listed at $5,000. 

A. C. Fetterolf, freight traffic manager 
International Mercantile Marine Co., has 
been made vice president in charge of 
freight traffic, while R. A. Ryan, for- 
merly assistant freight traffic manager, 
becomes freight traffic manager. G. F. 
Ravenal, assistant to P. A. S. Franklin, 
president of the company, is appointed 
manager of the Boston office. The vice 
presidency mentioned is a newly created 
office, and does not involve any other 
change in the freight department. These 
changes will become effective about 
Jan. 1. 

A large party of men interested in bak- 
ing and allied trades left New York 
Sept. 26 to attend the opening of the 
S uthern Baking Co.’s new plant at At- 
lanta, Ga. Among them were George 
Zabriskie, J. W. Schomaker, George P. 
Reuter, Joseph Bambrick, E. G. Broen- 
niman, Charles J. Egler, Frank S. Bam- 
ford, William J. Eisner, Joseph A. Lee, 
William J. Morris, Jr., Henry J. Fried- 
mann, Chris Friedmann, Irving J. White, 
Richard Meyer, J. P. O’Rourke, John 
Kirkland, William F. Rothlesberger, J. 
W. Pearson, Oscar Mueller, Barney 
Coomber, E. H. Ford, Walter Phillips, 
George Barber, Tony Will and Charles 
Schmidt. 

As an aftermath of the bakers’ conven- 
tion held at Buffalo, a good many millers 
extended their trip to New York. Among 
those who called on the trade here were 
Victor Cain, president of the Leaven- 
worth (Kansas) Milling Co; E. W. Mor- 
rison, -vice president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; L. G. Gott- 
schick, vice president, and Clarence S. 
Chase, sales manager, for the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina,. Kansas; E. T. 
Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., St. Louis; Charles Ritz, sales man- 
ager for the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 
Moose Jaw, Sask; A. M. Conners, sales 
manager for the Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb; George E. Hincke, presi- 
dent Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City; J. J. Page, manager Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto. 





PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market was unsatisfactory 
last week, and in spite of reductions in 
prices of 25@50c bbl, there has been very 
little doing. Buyers lack confidence be- 
cause of the unsettled condition of the 
wheat market, and show no disposition 
to operate beyond actual needs. Spot 
supplies are fully equal to the demand. 
Receipts for the week, 18,471,036 Ibs in 
sacks. Exports, 6,500 sacks to Dundee. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Sept. 26: spring first 
patents $8.60@8.75, standard patent $8@ 
8.50, first clear $7.25@7.75; hard winter 





short patent $8.50@9, straight $8@8.50; 
soft winter straight, $6.60@7.50; rye 
flour, $4.75@5.25. 

Bearish speculation in the West caused 
a decline of llc in wheat. The export 
demand is only moderate. Receipts, 
235,064 bus; exports, 200,242; stock, 1,- 
248,061. Closing quotations, car lots, 
Sept. 26: No. 2 red winter, $1.39@1.41 
bu; No. 3, $1.36@1.38; No. 4, $1.34@ 
1.36; No. 5, $1.31@1.33; No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.33@1.35. Mixed wheat 
7c under red winter. 

The oats market has been quiet, with 
light offerings. Receipts, 145,196 bus; 
exports, 268,764; stock, 541,582. Closing 
quotations, Sept. 26: No. 2 white, 19@ 
50c; No. 3 white, 46@47c. 

NOTES 

The Continental Baking Co. has been 
chartered, with $350,000 capital. 

The Mohrsville (Pa.) Feed & Supply 
Co. has been incorporated, with $12,000 
capital. 

A charter has been granted the Massa- 
soit Bakeshop, Greensburg, Pa., with 
$5,000 capital stock. 

F. H. Brewer, for a number of years 
agent at Lewes, Del., for the Philadel- 
phia Maritime Exchange, has been suc- 
ceeded by his son, Roland H. Brewer. 

L. G. West, general manager of the 
Quaker City Flour Mills, has returned 
from a business trip through the South. 
He reports conditions in that section ex- 
cellent. 

Nearly 50 exporters, importers and 
railroad and port officials were the guests 
of Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., on Sept. 
22, on board the new freighter, Man- 
chester Citizen, which arrived here Sept. 
20 on her maiden voyage. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 


BUFFALO 


Trade in flour has broadened slowly 
but surely. Stocks are reported low and 
on each dip in futures the inquiries were 
more frequent. This nibbling resulted 
in a considerable increase in sales. 

Kansas distributors report little activ- 
ity in their brands, as their prices are so’ 
far out of line with springs. 

Rye flour prices are irregularly lower 
and weak. White and dark in some cases 
are selling with only 10@15c difference. 
Medium is having a fair market, but buy- 
ing is not active. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 20-26 ..... 238.000 240,174 161 
Previous week .. 238,000 193,043 83 
TOOT BHO .cscces 223,500 190.149 86 
Two years ago... 166,500 122,401 74 


Buffalo quotations, Sent. 26: fancy pat- 
ents $8.40@8.50 bbl, bakers patent $8@ 
8.15, clears $7.40@7.50, second clears $45 
ton; rye. $5@5.25 bbl for white and $4.90 
@5 for dark. ' 

Kansas quotations: fancy patents $8.80 
@9 bbl, standard $8.40@8.50. 

Rochester quotations in car lots, for 
the same date, in \’s, paper, per barrel: 
fancy patents $9.75@9.85, pastry $9.60@ 
9.70, graham $9@9.20, rye $6.75@7. 

The rapid decline in wheat futures 
brought about a large demand for do- 
mestic flour, and mills are taking consid- 
erable spring wheat at firmer limits. 

Demand has slackened for any but 
heavy test weight oats. Prices, however, 
are holding firm, as receipts are light 
and there has been a steady demand for 
rolled oats. Sales of No. 2 white oats 
were made on Sept. 26 at 43%c, Buffalo 
rate billing. 

There was a light demand for barley 
in car lots, the only business of any 
size being in lake barley. Prices held 
steady at the decline. 

A few cars of rye are wanted for do- 
mestic use, but no export business is in- 
dicated. 

NOTES 


Heavy to killing frosts were reported 
throughout western New York on the 
night of Sept. 26. 

I. L. Cisneros, New York representa- 
tive of the Niagara Falls Milling Co., vis- 
ited its office here last week. 

Frank Dirnberger, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., made a business trip through 
the eastern part of the state last week. 

Richard Baird, formerly of the Wash- 
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burn Crosby Co., and now of Morris 
Bros., Oneonta, N. Y., was here |ast 
week. 

Willis B. Combs, federal grain ins)ec- 
tor at Buffalo, has returned from Lime 
Lake, where he and his family spent the 
summer. 


Edgar B. Black, of Charles Kennedy 
& Co., grain dealers, has returned from 
Atlantic City, where he attended the con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Millers’ 
State Association. 

W. E. Parker, Corry, Pa., has jur- 
chased the Briggs mill at Waterford, Pa. 
Mr. Parker was associated with E. M. 
Putnam -in the grist mill at Columbus, 
Pa., which recently was burned. 

Emil Arley, an employee of the M «pl- 
Flake Mills, Inc., Buffalo, was awarded 
$920 compensation by the state ¢om- 
pensation bureau for the loss of an i:-dex 
finger while in performance of his work. 


As an evidence of the excellent f:ilj- 
ties for handling grain at the por. of 
Buffalo, the cargo of the steamer Be‘ !ile- 
hem, consisting of 400,000 bus wheat, was 
elevated into the Frontier elevator !\ere 
in one day. 


Canal operators are expecting a pro fit- 
able windup for eastbound shipping «ver 
the barge canal, due to the increas. in 
grain rates. The present canal rates ire: 
wheat, 6c; corn, 5%2c; oats, 4c; barley, 
4'%c; flaxseed, 61c. 

The excessive rains of the past ‘wo 
weeks, together with the strong w= ids, 
have been very destructive to grai): in 
the fields as well as potatoes and 0 her 
produce. All available help has | en 
called on by the farmers in this vici:.ity 
to save the remaining crops. 

Thomas P. Gaines, feed dealer, S wr 
burne, N. Y., stopped in Buffalo ‘ast 
week to visit Frank Wilson, of Wil,on 
Bros., flour and feed brokers. Mr. Ga'nes 
has several fine race horses, one of which 
won the trotter race at the Genesee C« in- 
ty fair at Batavia last week. 

Near-by points report a good }.«al 
demand for hay. Southern counties of 
the state claim the crop is 40 per cent 
less than that of last year. The new crop 
is showing considerable irregularity in 
quality, about one half being overrije. 
Farmers will not ship until they can <«t 
$18@20 ton. 

M. A. McCartiis 


. 


BOSTON 

Spring wheat mills’ representatives 
port that at the end of last week a good 
business was done in patent flours. ‘0 
large lines were sold, as purchases were 
confined to one to three carloads. (ic 
mill representative reported the sale 
over 4,000 bbls spring patents. 

The reason given for this somew! 
unexpected improvement in sales \ 
that for some time many spring wl 
millers have had bids made them, whi: !) 
at the time seemed ridiculous, but wh 
they nevertheless accepted conting: 
upon the market reaching the low p: 
made by the prospective purchaser. ‘| 
market during the past week declii\! 
so much that these prices were reac! 
and the orders promptly booked by | 
mills. 

As stated several times during the p 
month, the local flour trade is in a po 
tion where it soon will have to have fi 
no matter what the price. Stocks h 
been allowed to reach a low point aln: 
unprecedented in Boston’s trade. Si! 
lar conditions have existed at other N: 
England distributing points. 

Practically all the business done du 
ing the week was in spring wheat flour 
Kansas hard winter wheat patents a 
considered too high, compared wit 
springs. Kansas patents have therefor 
been neglected to a considerable exten 
Of course, the fancy short patents ha\ 
met with some demand, but most of th 
standard brands of patents have bee: 
out of the market. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks, 0! 
Sept. 26: spring first patents $8.90@9.10. 
standard patents $8.15@8.85, first clear 
$8@8.25; hard winter patents, $8@8.9: 
soft winter patents $8.25@9, straigh' 
$7.85@8.15, clear $7.50@7.65. 

Rye flour is dull, with considerab| 
pressure to sell by shippers. Choic: 
white patent was 50c or more lower tha! 
in the previous week, ranging $4.90@5.|> 
bbl on Sept. 26, with standard patents 
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at $4.50@4.75, and dark at $4.40@4.60, 
but: demand is slow, and these prices 
would be shaded if opportunity offered. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Sept. 26, with 
comparisons: 


--Receipts -—Stocks— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbis.... 27,725 68,100  ..... ° . 
Wheat, bus... ..... 130,975 69,158 207,328 
Corn, DUB...-+ «ees. 0600 a 86=—s hab Ke 
Oats, bus..... 15,700 29,150 63,978 7,437 
Rye, DUS....22 seers 16,500 * are 
Barley, bus... 825 1,027 
Millfeed, tons. 20 C—O 
Corn meal, bbls 25 


9 
5 


Oatmeal, cases. 800 


75 
Oatmeal, sacks... 100 
NOTES 
Martin Luther, vice president and 
manager of the Minneapolis (Minn.) 


Milling Co., is visiting Harry S. Leviston, 
eastern representative of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

The Massachusetts Retail Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association held its annual meeting 
and election of officers in Worcester, 
Sept. 29. The principal speaker at the 
meeting was Professor W. I. Myers, of 
Cornell University, whose subject was 
“New Facts About Feed Store Credit.” 

Five hundred members of the Boston 
Retail Grocers’ Association recently 
went to Maplewood, N. H., for a four 
days’ outing. They were quartered at 
the Maplewood Hotel. An _ elaborate 
program was provided, with a number 
of sporting events. The party returned 
Sept. 25, delighted with the trip. 

Recent visitors at the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange’ include Edward 
Knighton, Philadelphia representative of 
Samuel Knighton & Sons, who was in- 
troduced by his brother, Henry Knight- 
on, Boston representative of the concern; 
J. B. Light, Avon, N. Y; F. B. Stubbs, 
sales manager for the Wells (Minn.) 
Flour Mills, introduced by Frank W. 
Wise, treasurer of the exchange. 

A meeting was held in Boston, Sept. 
26, at Wells Memorial Hall, in an at- 
tempt to organize the-bakers of ‘Greater 
Boston. Some 1,500 bakers are available 
for membership. Officials state that or- 
ganized bakers work eight hours and re- 
ceive $35@40 per week as a minimum 
wage, while those who are unorganized 
work from 12 to 16 hours and receive 
$15@25. A tentative organization was 
perfected. Louis W. DePass. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

The break in the option market last 
weck retarded sales for future delivery. 
Buyers who were waiting for the break 
apparently feel that further declines are 
inevitable. 

Bakers throughout the state are very 
optimistic regarding the future. The 
sale of hard winter flour still lags. It is 
evident that many small family dealers 
are switching to spring wheat flour. 
Large wholesalers, however, have not yet 
changed from hard winter to springs. As 
a whole, flour selling last week was some- 
what active. 

Nominal quotations, Sept. 26, car lots, 





basis cotton 98's, delivered, Pittsburgh 
rate points in West Virginia: spring pat- 
ent, $9.25@9.50; hard winter patent, 
$9.50@9.75; soft winter, $8.50@9. 


NOTES 

F. H. Minnis, manager of the Pitts- 
burgh office of the King Midas Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, visited the mill’s West Vir- 
ginia representative last week. Mr. Min- 
nis reported that his mill was doing ex- 
cellent business in Pittsburgh territory. 

The Wheeling Bakers’ Club is co-oper- 
ating with the Washburn Crosby Co. and 
The Fleischmann Co. in producing super- 
quality bread. The last meeting of the 
club, held at the offices of the General 
Baking Co., was a success from every 
angle. 

Word has been received here that H. 
J. Good is president of the Puritan 
Mills, feed manufacturers, Chicago. The 
new concern was formed by Mr. Good 
and his friends by purchasing the old 
plant of the Western Feed Manufactur- 
ers, Chicago, who failed some time ago. 

Ray A. Frame. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was inactive last week. The col- 
lapse in wheat was the killer. The mills 
appeared to be loaded with high-priced 
grain and the buyers with high-priced 
flour, and both refused to meet the situ- 
ation. The 10c decline in wheat seemed 
to warrant a 50c drop in flour, but the 
decline was scarcely more than 15@25c 
bbl. 

A limited business was done early in 
the week in top spring standard patent 
at $8, cotton, and toward the close in 
near-by soft winter straight at $6.25 in 
secondhand cottons, but there were no 
signs of life in the trade at the final 
wind-up. Near-by soft winter straight 
is holding its own better than anything 
on the list, due to the fact that it has been 
relatively cheap for some time. Hard 
winters, in instances, are loosening up in 
price, with an occasional sale being made 
at the cost of springs. The market for 
rye flour has practically gone to pieces. 

Closing prices, Sept. 26: car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, 5@10c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk: spring first patent $8.25@8.50, 
standard patent $7.75@8; hard winter 
short patent $8.25@8.50, straight $7.75 
@8; soft winter short patent (near-by) 
$6.85@7.35, straight (near-by) $6.10@ 
6.35; rye flour, white $5@5.25, dark $4.25 
@A4.50. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
19,829 bbls, 3,127 of which were destined 
for export. Week’s exports were 3,193 
bbls. 

Cash wheat last week was 7%c lower 
than in the previous week, with prac- 
tically all the old hard winter moved out, 
and stocks now comprising mostly new 
southern held by country owners for 
higher markets. Closing prices, Sept. 
26: spot No. 2 red winter, domestic, 
$1.454%4; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
domestic, $1.4144; new southern by boat, 








An Old Ohio 
Mill 


By Carolyn 
Treffinger 


N THE mill road, 
O about a mile south- 

west of Wads- 
worth, Ohio, in sight of 
two large manufacturing 
plants, the Ohio Match 
Co. and the Wadsworth 
Salt Co., stand the ruins 
of a flour mill believed to 
have been erected about 
1820. The only living 
man who is known to 
have been in any way connected with it is 
Pet Iden, who served as an apprentice 
46 years ago, when his father owned the 
mill. In those days going to mill was a 
holiday. Farmers went prepared to await 
their turn. That often meant a whole 
week. They tethered their horses, and 
slept either in their wagons or within the 
Shelter of the mill; for many of them 
were a two days’ journey from home. 








The cornerstone of the mill still stands, 
as if to defy the elements; the chimney 
seems intact, but the wheel is a decaying 
skeleton. 

Mill Creek was dammed and sent west- 
ward from its course about 100 feet, to 
turn the wheel of the once merry mill. 
It has, however, long since broken down 
its barrier, and travels again the course 
Nature first gave it. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domes- 
tic, $1.404%,; No. 3, $1.36; No. 4, $1.32%; 
No. 5, $1.291%4; bag lots by sample, $1.30 
@1.40, according to quality and condi- 
tion. 

Of the 214,083 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Sept. 26, 213,373 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
689,434 bus, 542,000 domestic and 147,434 
Canadian. Receipts of Canadian wheat 
for the week were 190,370 bus; stock, 
274,334. Receipts of new southern wheat 
so far this season, 1,103,017 bus; for same 
period last year, 1,018,741. Closing price, 
Sept. 26, of new southern contract grade, 
$1.40; last year, $1.42. 

Oats prices, Sept. 26: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 47c; No. 3 white, domestic, 46c. 


NOTES 


Baltimore merchants and manufactur- 
ers have been invited to send exhibits to 
an international exposition announced to 
be held at Havana, Cuba, Feb. 5-24. 

The Manchester Citizen, a new 8,000- 
ton capacity steamer, the latest addition 
to the Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., line to 
Manchester, is on her maiden trip to 
Baltimore. 

Boat lines running from Baltimore to 
Florida are already being taxed to ca- 
pacity in carrying passengers and freight, 
with freight actually being embargoed to 
some points. 

Those from Baltimore who attended 
the Buffalo convention are most enthusi- 
astic over everything they saw, heard and 
did, pronouncing it the grandest and 
most wonderful convention they ever 
attended. 

Herbert Hoover, Jr., son of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, recently underwent 
two operations at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, to -correct throat and nasal 
troubles. The surgeons announce a rapid 
recovery. 

Visitors to this market last week in- 
cluded W. P. Jarvis, manager grain de- 
partment, and Warner Moore, Jr., of 
the Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va; G. E. 
Lafflin, general manager of the Transit 
Milling Co., Cincinnati. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian spring 
wheat, $1.60 bu; Canadian winter wheat, 
$1.55; domestic wheat, $1.75; domestic 
garlicky wheat, $1.65; corn, $1.15; rye, 
$1; barley, 90c; oats, 55c. 

Henry G. Hilken, head of A. Schu- 
macher & Co., local agents of the North 
German Lloyd, has been appointed Ger- 
man consul at Baltimore. He was noti- 
fied of the honor by Baron Ago von 
Maltzan, German ambassador to the 
United States, who was here on Sept. 22. 

It is stated J. Murdoch Dennis, of 
Dennis & Co., Inc., grain, freights and 
forwarding, has taken title to a fine resi- 
dence corner University Parkway and 
Thirty-ninth Street for $75,000, as indi- 
cated by the stamps, and conveyed title 
to his late home at East Eager Street for 
$21,000 in fee. 

Effective Oct. 3 the elevation charge at 
Port Covington elevator, Baltimore, 
Western Maryland Railway, on grain 
delivered to cars, will be restored to Ic 
bu with 20 days’ storage included, in- 
stead of 10 days, as was in effect prior 
to June 3, last. Where the delivery of 
grain to cars requires same to be bagged, 
the bagging, sewing and tying will be 
done by the elevator at a charge of 1c bu 
in addition to the regular elevation 
charge. 

The central purchasing bureau of 
Maryland, Walter N. Kirkman, manager, 
last week awarded the following con- 
tracts to furnish the state institutions 
with all the flour they will require for 
the next three months: to White & Co., 
1,700 bbls hard wheat standard patent at 
$8.30, and to J. Ross Myers & Son, 205 
bbls near-by soft winter straight at $6.70, 
both basis 98-lb cottons and for delivery 
as needed. The contract also called for 
broken lots of hard and soft wheat 
blended patent, graham and rye flours, 
which brought the total up to about 2,000 
bbls. 

C. H. Dorsey. 





In the first seven months of this crop 
year, South Africa imported 371,852 cwt 
flour. Of this 286,672 came from Aus- 
tralia and 86,045 from Canada. Other 
countries contributed the small remain- 
der. 
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Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: I have read with a great deal of 
interest the editorial in your issue of 
September 2, headed “Association Men- 
dicants,” and fully agree with you that 
bakers’ associations should finance their 
own affairs and not call upon millers and 
supply men for help. I am, and have 
always been, in full accord with this 
principle, and have always used my best 
endeavors to see that the bakers’ asso- 
ciations which I am connected with pay 
their own way. 

I quote from the first paragraph of 
the editorial in question: “A few years 
ago certain organizations of bakers in 
the South were the principal exponents 
of the idea of asking millers to pay their 
operating expenses, but these organiza- 
tions have apparently regained their 
self-respect and have not recently been 
heard from.” 

Now this statement, being general, 
seems to cast a reflection upon the South- 
ern Bakers’ Association which was 
formed in Richmond in 1914, and during 
the period of its existence,—from that 
time up to the present,—I do not know 
of a single case where the Southern Bak- 
ers’ Association has asked anybody to 
help finance its projects. Your edi- 
torial, being general, I think is rather 
unfair to the Southern Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, which has always stood in high re- 
gard with every one who ever attended 
one of its conventions. If any southern 
association has been guilty of this prac- 
tice, certainly it was not more guilty 
than any association in the North, and 
I do not think the South should be 
singled out in this way by The North- 
western Miller. As stated before, dur- 
ing my connection with the Southern 
Bakers’ Association it has never solicit- 
ed help to finance its association or its 
conventions. 

I am merely writing you this letter so 
you may have the opportunity to make 
a proper correction of what might be re- 
ceived by some people as a reflection 
upon southern bakers. 

Gorpon Smirn, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Norr.—The Northwestern Miller is 
very glad to have opportunity to make 
the correction which Mr. Smith so justi- 
fiably requests. The incident referred to 
happened before the present Southern 
Bakers’ Association was organized, and 
was recalled and commented on only be- 
cause it happened to be a particularly 
flagrant case and drew much attention 
at the time. No reflection upon the pres- 
ent Southern organization could possibly 
be intended. The fact that men of the 
standards typified by Gordon Smith have 
voice in its affairs is sufficient assurance 
of its rigid adherence to the best ethics 
of the baking industry under all condi- 
tions. d 

Eprror Tur Nortuwestern Mire. 


HIGH BAKING QUALITY 
IN MONTANA'S 1925 CROP 


Great Fairs, Mont.—Montana wheat 
flour from the 1925 harvest is proving to 
be the best for bread making that bak- 
ers of the state have enjoyed for many 
years, according to W. T. Anderson, su- 
perintendent of the Great Falls plant of 
the Eddy Baking Co., the largest local 
bakery in the city. Mr. Anderson says 
that the gluten is of unusually high qual- 
ity and he is well pleased with the re- 
sults he is obtaining from the flour. 





DEATH OF B. C. CHRISTOPHER 


Kansas City, Mo.—B. C. Christopher, 
pioneer Kansas City grain man, and 
founder of the firm of B. C. Christopher 
& Co., died at his home here on Sept. 25. 
He was 79 years old, and had not been 
active in the firm for several years. Mr. 
Christopher first started in the grain 
business in 1876. Death resulted from 
pneumonia. 
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TOLEDO 


Business with the mills has settled 
down to an uneventful routine of occa- 
sional sales to established trade, and is 
without especial interest or character; 
in fact, some millers are finding it rather 
slow. A fair volume of bookings was 
made during the past few weeks, when 
the price ruled comparatively steady, 
which gives the mills a satisfactory mar- 
gin for operation. 

Effect of Decline in Wheat.—It re- 
mains to be seen what effect the break in 
wheat .and flour prices last week will 
have; wheat closed Sept. 25 about IIc 
below the price late in August, this being 
the lowest since early in August. This 
enabled some mills to take in resting or- 
ders which they had very little hope of 
reaching. The decline may stimulate fur- 
ther purchases, although previous sales 
have no doubt taken the edge off the de- 
mand. 

Small Soft Wheat Movement.—The 
outstanding feature of the situation con- 
tinues to be the scant movement of soft 
wheat, and naturally this has a tendency 
to stabilize soft wheat prices, making 
them more or less independent of the 
Chicago market. Farmers who have held 
their wheat, will not be disposed to sell 
it on these declines, so advancing pre- 
miums for cash wheat may eventuate. 
So far on this crop, cash wheat has sold 
from 2c under, to 11%c over, Chicago 
May. Receipts of wheat are so light that 
it is wondered how much still remains to 
be marketed. 

Export Trade Poor—The only export 
sales are those of flour made from Cana- 
dian soft or spring wheat, ground in 
bond, or under the drawback provisions. 
Canadian flour is so much cheaper than 
American that it has put our mills out of 
business, except in grinding Canadian 
wheat. P 

Flour Prices.—Two of the Toledo mills 
are now operating to full capacity. 
Competition in hard wheat flours is par- 
ticularly keen, and this is where the price 
structure is least satisfactory. Some 
mills are selling at very attractive prices, 
and are evidently securing a large vol- 
ume of business. ‘Their competition is 
hard to meet, and causes considerable 
dissatisfaction. Hard wheat flour prices 
are more nearly on a parity with spring 
than formerly. Soft winter wheat stand- 
ard patent was quoted, Sept. 25, at $7.70 
@8 bbl, local springs $7.70@8.15 and 
local hard winters $7.60, in 98's, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.561/2 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, Sept. 25. 


ANALYSIS OF SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


The Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio, in a_ recent bulletin, 
makes some interesting observations with 
regard to its experience in testing soft 
wheat flour. Its records covering seven 
crop years show that the average soft 
wheat flour contains 9.5 per cent of 
gluten or protein. In 1919 and 1923 the 
average was 9.5 per cent. In 1920 it was 
about 10 per cent, which is the highest 
except for the current crop. The general 
average of 1925 crop samples is 10.4 per 
cent. In 1921 and 1923 the average was 
9.3 per cent, while in 1922 it was only 9. 
This is a total range of nearly 1.5 per 
cent. Similar variations are noted in 
water absorption and baking strength as 
determined by the volume and texture of 
the loaf. 

The gluten quality and _ fermentive 
properties of new Kansas flour show a 
distinct improvement over that of the 
old crop. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 





000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. 20-26 .. 42,600 88% 
Previous week 39,100 81 
., f° SA Perrer rar eee 47,000 98 
Two years ago ......... 40,900 85 

Three years ago .. 20,500 42% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Sept. 20-26 ........ 59,760 43,973 73 
Previous week .... 56,910 38,168 67 
eee BOD ssassices. 93,960 71,320 76 
Two years ago .... 89,150 72,697 81 

Three years ago... 93,150 55,737 59% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Wheat, bus.. 227,240 449,060 15,765 81,470 
Corn, bus.... 31,250 47,500 27,180 1,830 
Oats, bus.... 636,500 223,450 358,125 151,525 


NOTES 


O. C. Opsal, formerly of Minneapolis, 
is now representing ‘the J. C. Lysle Mill- 
ing Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, in In- 
diana and at Louisville, Ky. His head- 
quarters are at Indianapolis. 

Wallace Applegate, secretary of the 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, in 
charge of the grain department, is in 
the East on a motor trip which will in- 


clude New England and the White 
Mountains. 


H. L. Penn, who was employed by the 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio, for 37 
years as miller and superintendent, has 
purchased the mill at Tippecanoe City, 
Ohio, which he will operate after re- 
modeling and adding to the feed grinding 
capacity. The mill has a daily capacity 
of 80 bbls. 

The Star Elevator Co., F. W. Blazy, 
manager, Cleveland, Ohio, has moved in- 
to the warehouse formerly occupied by 
the Theobald Milling Co., 2166 West 
Fifty-third Street, which has been re- 
modeled. The elevator’s former ware- 
house is being wrecked to make way for 
the new Union Station. 


EVANSVILLE 


Depression in the wheat market last 
week was given as a reason for the lag- 
gard flour market here. Jobbers seem 
to be uncertain regarding the trend of 
the market. The local price of wheat 
declined to $1.57 bu at mills and $1.54 at 
stations on Sept. 26. Flour is following 
the decline closely. Quotations, Sept. 26, 
f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb cottons, carload 
lots: best patent, $9; first patent, $8.60; 
straights, $7.50@8.20; Kansas, $8.75; 
spring, $9, clears in jutes, first $6.35@ 
7.50, second $5.35@7. 

W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour buyers in the Southeast were not 
in the market for large supplies last 
week. A moderate volume of small or- 
ders was received early in the week, but 
there was a falling off in demand later, 
when wheat declined. Buyers purchased 
to cover only urgent requirements. 

Less activity was also noted in speci- 
fications on old contracts, with the ag- 
gregate volume of shipments showing 
some decrease from previous weeks. 

Offerings of soft red wheat have been 
moderate, and demand has been fairly 
active. No. 2 red, with bill, was quoted 
on Sept. 26 at $1.78@1.83 bu. 

Mills are not inclined to follow wheat 
until values become more settled, or at 
least until the trend is more definite. 
Quotations, Sept. 26: short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $9.50@9.75; standard pat- 











ent, $8.50@8.75; straight patent, $8@ 
8.25; first clear, $7.50@7.75. 

Minnesota and western flours are 
quiet. The break in the wheat market 
resulted in sales coming practically to a 
halt for the time being. Prices were 
lower. Quotations, Sept. 26: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $8.75@9.25; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $8.25@8.75; 
standard grades, 30@50c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output. of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 20-26 ...... 169,020 116,259 68.7 

Previous week . 163,620 112,384 68.6 
Year ago +++ 146,220 105,327 72 

Two years ago... 214,980 165,480 76.9 

Three years ago.. 193,980 124,204 64.2 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 26 Sept. 19 

a Se Perr eee 48,500 47,300 

Wheat, bus .. aeews 670,000 676,000 

CO CE. 6k 6 ce aves c4R bs 35,000 72,000 

Cee. TE 6 +i 0se0tecctass Bee 573,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 125 cars. 

The Frohman Baking Co., Sheffield, 
Ala., has been incorporated, with $35,000 
capital stock, by Paul W. Frohman, W. 
L. Grimes and J. L. Frohman. 


Kittrell & Mizell is a new Nashville 
hay, grain and feed firm, succeeding R. 
H. Worke & Co., 138 Second Avenue 
South, one of the oldest local firms in the 
trade. O. T. Kittrell and Robert Mizell 
comprise the firm. 

The Snell Milling Co., recently or- 
ganized in Nashville for the manufacture 
of self-rising flour, is getting its plant in- 
to operation. T. E. Snell is president of 
the company, and J. J. Mulloy is secre- 
tary-treasurer, both having been con- 
nected with the local flour trade. 


J. B. McLemore, of Johnson City, 
Tenn., president of the Carter milling 
interests in eastern Tennessee, was in 
Nashville last week. Mr. McLemore for- 
merly was secretary of the Southeastern 
Millers’ Association, and was accorded a 
warm welcome by his many friends. 

Joun Lerrer. 


PITTSBURGH 

The vagaries of the wheat market re- 
tarded sales of flour in Pittsburgh last 
week. While some sales were made, they 
were not of the volume that had been an- 
ticipated. Buyers are still waiting for 
flour to reach a lower level. Mills, how- 
ever, did not make any quotations in 
keeping with the expectation of some 
consumers, with the result that only im- 
mediate requirements were covered by 
bakers. 

Well-informed flour men still adhere to 
the opinion that there will not be any low- 
priced flour. They insist that, even if 
flour does drop to $8, it will not last long 
and will later be firmly established on a 
higher level. 

Last week the prices of spring stand- 
ard and hard winter patents were nearly 
parallel. Sales were about evenly di- 
vided between northwestern and south- 
western mills. 

Rye ficur prices were slightly lower, 
and sales showed a slight improvement. 
Clears were in good demand. Semolina 
was quoted at 4%4c lb, Pittsburgh, with 
some sales reported for prompt delivery 
to macaroni makers, who have been 
rather hesitant about coming into the 
market for their future requirements. 

Flour quotations, Sept. 26: spring 
wheat short patent $8.20@8.40, standard 
patent $7.70@8.10; hard winter short 
patent $8.10@8.30, standard patent 
$7.60@8, clears $6.90, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $7, bulk; pure white 
rye $5@5.75, pure medium rye $5@5.25, 
pure dark rye $4@4.50, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh. 

NOTES 7 

E. T. Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., St. Louis, called on the trade 
here last week. 

S. B. Fairbank, of the Judith Milling 
Co., Hobson, Mont., spent a few days in 
Pittsburgh last week. 

The bakery of J. A. Bishop, Alexan- 
dria, Ohio, was burned on Sept. 23, en- 
tailing a loss of $4,000. 

A. P. Cole, vice president of the Jesse 
C. Stewart Co., is on a motor trip to 
Canada, accompanied by Mrs. Cole. 
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One grain of rye sown on a farm hear 
New Bethlehem produced 74 stalks of 
the cereal. Another single grain grey 
78 stalks, according to Charles M. Lower, 
the farm manager. It is said that the 
average rye plant usually has but four 
or five heads. 

Thieves broke into the flour and ‘ced 
store of A. F. Grine, Beaver, Pa.. on 
Sept. 23, and stacked up a large quan- 
tity of flour and feed that they intended 
to haul off in an automobile. They were 
frightened away, and only one sac|: of 
flour was taken. 

James B. Boyd, a resident of Adams 
County, has an ear of corn of the Ye'loy 
Dent variety which was grown on a :irm 
in Freedom township by his father in 
1883. It appears to be in perfect con- 
dition in spite of its 42 years of age, 
but the grains are light, and a test 
showed that they lacked fertility. 

Spread of the European corn |)rer 
this summer has forced the state de) \art- 
ment of agriculture to extend its < var- 
antine against the pest to seven  om- 
plete counties in northwestern Pen sy)- 
vania and one township in another © un- 
ty. An embargo has been placed 0. the 
movement from this area of all cor: ex- 
cept when properly cleaned. 

Michael A. Baker, the veteran re ired 
baker of Pittsburgh and father 0: the 
seven Baker brothers, was on Sej}!. 25 
run down by an automobile. Both legs 
were broken, and he was injure: in- 
ternally. Mr. Baker is in his sev: nty- 
sixth year. He recently attendec the 
convention of the American Bakers As- 
sociation at Buffalo, having motored 
there and back with his son, Sylvest:r J. 


Baker. 
Cc. Cc. Lat 
INDIANAPOLIS 
The flour trade has been very }: uch 


upset by the breaks in the price of w'icat. 
These will have a demoralizing effe:' on 
business if they continue much fur’ jer, 


millers say. At present flour is ho! ling 
its own fairly well in comparison ti. the 
business done earlier in the year, but 
when compared to last year and the | car 


before, a decrease is noted. 

Flour quotations, Sept. 26: soft w ter 
wheat patents, $7.75@9 bbl; hard w ter 
wheat patents, $7@8.50; spring \ cat 
patents, $7.50@8.75. 

Output of mills in Indianapolis, «ith 
a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, « 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


4 
> 


Output J 
bbls a ty 
RS, BONE. a4 eds ve 60a see 7,933 J 
WOOCINE WOO: nc ccc ccaces 7,552 8 
i Ce crane bonwk ts 66440 12,445 62 
8... fee 12,068 60 


Stocks in store, Sept. 26, 16,700 b! 

Bids for car lots of grain at the c:'! of 
the Indianapolis Board of Trade, : ».)., 
41%c to New York, Sept. 26: wheat. No. 
2 red $1.53@1.55, No. 2 hard $1.41 | 13; 
oats, No. 2 white 354%@364%c, N» 3 
white 3442@35'’ce. 

Inspections of grain for the week © 11(- 
ed Sept. 26: wheat 52,000 bus in, | .300 
out; oats, 202,000 in, 12,000 out. 

Stocks in store, with compari- ‘1s: 
wheat, 600,350 bus Sept. 26, against °*’'t.- 
245 on Sept. 27, 1924; oats 682.!')), 
against 649,330. 

- * 

Employees in the Indianapolis }: 
of the Kroger Grocery & Baking C: 
taking advantage of the company’s 
recently made, by which they cou! 
tain stock in the concern. 

Curis O. AB! 


ATLANTA 
Last week was dull in the flour tra 
this market. Demand continues lig! 
the buyers refuse to book more than 
mediate requirements. The produc’ 0 
of mills was lighter last week, althovs) 
prices were maintained. Quotat''s. 
Sept. 26: soft wheat standard pal ts 
$8.50, bakers patents $8. 
J. Hore Tien: 





CORN FLAKES USED FOR 
MOVING PICTURE SNO\ 
According to a recent newspaper °° 
count, one of the mills at Wilkes-B«rre. 
Pa., has received large orders for white 
corn flakes to be used as artificial 510“ 


in filming winter moving picture snes: 
This unusual market for corn products 
is said to be giving the mill a large p*™' 
of its current business. 
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GETTING BETTER 


Conditions in the Canadian milling in- 
dustry are improving—and most millers 
would say that there is room for im- 
provement. Certainly, the summer of 
1925 will be remembered as one of the 
worst periods in the history of this trade. 
There is no use in going over the har- 
rowing particulars, but one is safe to 
say that things, as they are now, afford 
a great feeling of relief to all who have 
charge of milling enterprises in this 
country. 

As for the future, one can only say 
that it looks bright. New business is 
flowing in from many directions, and 
the prospect for an active fall and winter 
has seldom been better. With a back- 
ground of about 300,000,000 bus wheat 
for export and a world that is increas- 
ingly in need of bread, the scene from the 
windows of Canadian mill offices is one 
that few could regard with feelings of 
pessimism. 


TORONTO 

The Canadian milling industry is again 
getting into its stride. After a long spell 
of idleness and part time operations, ca- 
pacity. production is becoming the regu- 
lur thing with those plants which are at 
all aggressive. Already the month of 
October is well booked up, and there will 
be no great effort required to keep fu- 
ture production booked well ahead if 
wheat prices remain reasonably steady. 
Current prices are close to cost, and mills 
are not willing to book flour at anything 
less than list figures. Spring wheat 
flour prices dropped 30c bbl with the 
midweek break in the Winnipeg market. 
Quotations, Sept. 26, with comparisons: 


Sept. 26 Sept. 19 
Top MOteMte ..ccccsccdescus $8.20 $8.50 
... eer err rier se 7.95 8.25 
can, ..... WLRTEELELALE sceuees. eee 8.00 
Rh 64s 600004040904 ave 7.50 7.80 
First COMP «cc ccvescecs coe Gae 6.90 
LA wees weses 0% 6.15 6.15 
2 a rs 4.75 4.75 


All prices quoted are per b:irrel in 98-lb 
ute bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal 
basis, less 10c for cash, plus cartage if per- 
formed. Bakers’ discount for quantity pur- 
hases, 20c bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario winters are 
offering freely at about 25c under the 
prices of a week ago. A common quota- 
tion for 90 per cent patent, in second- 
hand jute bags, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal 
basis, is $5.65 bbl, or $5.50 Toronto. 

Export Trade Bright.—There is no 
rush of orders for spring wheat flour for 
export, but a fairly large volume of busi- 
ness has been booked for October ship- 
ment, and new business is coming in 
every day. Prices at seaboard declined 
40c last week. Quotations, Sept. 26, in 
sterling: export spring patent per 280 
lbs, in jute 140’s, 38s, c.i.f., United King- 
dom, October-November shipment; De- 
cember 38s 6d, December, seven-day 
terms. ; 

Ontario winters are slow to sell for ex- 
port. Buyers’ offers are generally under 
what mills can accept. Sellers are now 
asking 37s for Glasgow delivery, as 
against 36s, the average bid. Mill prices 
have not declined as much as for spring 
wheat flour, for the reason that winters 
were formerly too low, comparatively. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is offering less 
freely, owing to lower prices. In sym- 
pathy with the severe drop in springs, 
quotations have declined 10c at country 
points in Ontario. This puts car lots of 
No. 2 red or white at $1.15 bu, f.o.b., 
points of shipment, while mills buying 
wagon lots at their doors are offering 
$1.10@1.15 for millable qualities. These 
prices are not generally acceptable to 
farmers and, accordingly, deliveries are 
drying up. It is particularly noticeable 
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Wheat Pool Expands 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg (the western farmers’ wheat pool), is opening an office in Toronto from 


which it will sell pool wheat to Ontario mills. 


This is a new development in 


the plans for the 1925 crop year, although the pool had an indirect selling 
arrangement in 1924. Gordon Leitch, formerly of the McMillan Grain Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, is to be manager of the Toronto office. 


C. P. R. Objects 


On Sept. 29 the board of railway commissioners for Canada heard the 
appeal of the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. against a recent order to apply 
eastbound rates on wheat and flour to westbound traffic in western Canada. 
This case is exciting intense interest in Canada, where it is recognized that a 


vital principle in rate making is at stake. 


The provinces of Alberta and 


British Columbia are most concerned, as the short haul from Alberta points 
to Vancouver will give Alberta a great advantage if the current rate on east- 
bound traffic is applied to Vancouver shipments. 








that the exporting trade, which has been 
such an active feature of recent weeks, 
has almost completely fallen away. 

Prices for western spring wheat deliv- 
ered at Ontario milling points have de- 
clined to the full extent of the sharp re- 
cession suffered by the Winnipeg market. 
The total decline for the week ending 
Sept. 26 was 9c bu. Quotations, Sept. 26: 
No. 1 northern, track, Bay ports, $1.34%4 
bu; other grades at Winnipeg spreads. 


COARSE GRAINS 
In sympathy with wheat and other ce- 
real markets, the coarse grains and feed- 
ingstuffs commonly used in this province 
have all declined. Demand is quiet, and 
traders do not look for any activity un- 
til the market becomes more settled. In 
addition to the native products, cotton- 
seed meal, American and Argentine corn, 
and feeding molasses, are all being of- 
fered to the Ontario stock feeding inter- 
ests. Quotations, Sept. 26: Ontario oats, 
No. 2, 38@42c bu, cars, country points; 
barley, 65@70c bu; standard recleaned 
screenings $17 ton, track, Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Shipping companies are booking a fair 
amount of space for flour. Rates have 
not changed since a week ago. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 26: London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester 21c; Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, 
Hull, Leith, Newcastle, Avonmouth 22c; 
Aberdeen, 30c; Dundee, 29c; Copenha- 
gen, 27; Helsingfors, 32c; Stockholm, 30c ; 
Hamburg, Rotterdam, Amsterdam 22c. 


NOTES 


Rumors of further amalgamations in 
the Canadian baking trade are abroad. 


All signs now point to an active fall 
and early winter with Canadian flour 
mills. There is a growing volume of 
sales for export. 

Canadian flour is growing in popular- 
ity in the Bahama Islands. Its chief 
competitor is United States flour. The 
98-lb sack is preferred. 

Current reports state that negotiations 
for the sale and reopening of the 700-bbl 
flour mill at Streetsville, Ont., which was 
owned and operated by the Toronto Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., are pending. 

A. E. Copeland, president of the Cope- 
land Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., 
was in Toronto last week. He reports a 
marked improvement in his company’s 
business and expects this to be an active 
year. 

The buckwheat crop of Ontario has 
suffered some damage from frost and wet 
weather. As the acreage was large, there 
is not much danger of a shortage. New 
crop grain is expected in the market 
soon, and dealers predict an opening 
price of 75c bu on cars at country points. 

Canadian milling company shares are 
firm to higher in the stock markets. Cur- 
rent quotations show Ogilvie common to 


be worth 168. Lake of the Woods com- 
mon 185, Maple Leaf preferred 101, and 
Western Canada common 104%. The 
latter company has no preferred stock. 


WINNIPEG 


Following a period of weaker wheat 
prices, millers here reduced flour 50¢ bbl 
last week. Considerable mixed car busi- 
ness for domestic consumption is being 
done. Western millers report some new 
export inquiries, but the volume of or- 
ders is small. Prices of Canadian flour 
evidently have not yet reached a point at 
which over-sea buyers are prepared to 
come into the market. For delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the Alberta 
boundary top patent springs were quot- 
ed, Sept. 26, at $8.55 bbl, jute, seconds 
$7.95, and first clear $6.35, Fort William 
basis, sight draft. Cotton, 15c over this 
basis. Alberta points 10@30c over, and 
British Columbia and Pacific Coast points 
30@50c over. Bakers purchasing their 


. requirements in jute get special prices. 


Prices for No. 1 northern wheat in 
store, Fort William: 


Cash Oct. Dec. 
Okan $1.32% $1.30% 
. 1.31% 1.31% 1.30 
1.29% 1.28% 1.27% 
. 1.25% 1.25% 1.24% 
1.26% 1.26 1.24% 
Sept. 2 an ‘ 1.24% 1.23% 1.21% 





Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Sept. 17 averaged 
1,871 cars per day, compared with 1,768 
for the preceding seven days, and 678 
for the corresponding period in 1924. 

The wheat market was dull during the 
early part of last week. The weather was 
unfavorable for threshing, but heavy 
stocks in country elevators counterbal- 
anced this. Toward the end of the week 
there was heavy buying in Winnipeg 
against sales made in the United States 
markets. It is thought that the Winni- 
peg market, for a time at least, will fol- 
low the American market. There was a 
considerable increase in future buying 
last week. 

The coarse grains market was dull, 
closely following the wheat market, ex- 
cepting barley, which was active. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 26: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 44%c bu; barley, 60%c; rye, 71c. 


NOTES 


According to tests so far carried out, 
wheat throughout the West is this year 
proving of high milling quality. 

The Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., is claiming damages 
from the Canadian National Railways 
amounting to $8,567, arising from the 
alleged conversion of seven cars of grain. 

It is stated by western Canadian rail- 
ways that all previous records of grain 
movement were broken last week. On 
Sept. 23 nearly 5,000,000 bus were mar- 
keted at points served by the two west- 
ern lines. The dominion government 
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grain inspector at Winnipeg reports that 
this year’s grain movement is greater 
than ever before in the history of the 
country. A staff of 83 men recently sam- 
pled 1,566 cars grain in one day, a feat 
never before approximated in the an- 
nals of grain inspection. 

A dispatch from Regina, Sask., states 
that the objective of the Saskatchewan 
wheat pool, namely, 9,000,000 acres, has 
now been contracted for. It is stated 
that it is the intention of the organiza- 
tion to acquire handling facilities at 
every shipping point in that province at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Remarkable samples of grain grown 
this season at Fort Vermillion, Alta., 
were displayed in Winnipeg last week. 
Fort Vermillion is Canada’s most north- 
erly grain producing region, being 350 
miles north of Edmonton. The samples 
shown include Marquis, Kubanka, Gar- 
net and Huron wheat, also splendid va- 
rieties of coarse grains. 

Further rain. has fallen over the prairie 
provinces, delaying threshing operations. 
Several days of good weather will be re- 
quired before work can be resumed. In 
Manitoba about 60 per cent of the wheat 
has been threshed, and 30 per cent of 
the oats and barley. Wheat continues 
higher in yield than was expected, and 
durum, of which a largely increased acre- 
age was sown this season, is giving par- 
ticularly good results. In Saskatchewan 
some 45 per cent of threshing is com- 
pleted, and yields are above expecta- 
tions. In Alberta, threshing is reported 
to be only some 30 per cent accomplished. 

M. A. Hoaa. 


MONTREAL 

Lower prices characterized Montreal’s 
spring wheat flour dealings last week, 
and quotations finished 30c¢ lower on all 
grades. Export trade was very quiet, 
but domestic business was_ relatively 
brisk, and a creditable business was 
done. 

Closing quotations, Sept. 26: first pat- 
ents $8.20 bbl, seconds $7.70, bakers $7.50, 
jute, ex-track, less 10¢ for cash. 

Winter wheat flour also weakened, and 
prices declined 10c toward the end of the 
week. Demand was poor, and compara- 
tively little business was done. Closing 
prices, Sept. 26: car lots $6.20 bbl, sec- 
ondhand jute, ex-track; broken lots $6.40, 
ex-store. 

NOTES 

F. K. Morrow, of the Standard Flour 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, was in Mont- 
real last week on business. 

J. J. Paige, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, was a recent visitor in Mont- 
real. 

Members of the Canadian National 
Millers’ Association who attended the 
annual meeting in Toronto have not yet 
ceased singing the praises of the hos- 
pitality and entertainment furnished 
there by D. A. Campbell and the Toronto 
members. A. E. Perks. 


NEW ENGLAND BAKERS MEET 

The New England Bakers’ Association 
held its fourth annual convention at 
Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 27-29. ‘The at- 
tendance, as is usual with New England 
meetings, was very representative. Sept. 
28 was wholesalers’ and Sept. 29 retail- 
ers’ day. 

A very attractive program was pre- 
pared. Among the speakers were D. D. 
Davis, secretary of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co., Joseph Wilshire, president of 
The Fleischmann Co., Dr. C. B. Mori- 
son, of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, and B. B. Grenell, of Chicago, who 
represented the National Association of 
Supply Houses. 
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: THE MAILLFEED AAARKET § 





Millfeed Demand.— Bearish sentiment pervades the millfeed market. 
Buyers feel that they will be able to fill their requirements at prices below 
the current figures. This opinion is based upon the steady increase in milling 
output and the prospect of pressure from Buffalo and Canadian sources from 


this time forth. 


The depression in grain has been an added bearish factor. 


Speculative inquiry appears to be lacking, and buying is largely confined 


in all quarters to immediate needs. 
considerable distress feed. 


In the Northwest there are reports of 
Demand from mixed feed manufacturers is light, 


reflecting comparative inactivity in their products. 

Opposed to the bearish feeling of most feed buyers is the opinion of an- 
other element in the trade that looks for higher levels, based on the fact 
that stocks have not been accumulated for winter use, and that the South 
and Southwest will probably absorb a considerable portion of the output of 


other producing centers. 


Prices.—In western producing centers, millfeed prices are nominally un- 


changed to 50c lower than a week ago. 


Buffalo quotations, however, show a 


drop of $2@3 ton, indicating a probable pressure of supplies and the im- 
minence of a heavy Canadian movement. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—The market continues weak, 
and a further drop in prices was re- 
corded last week, attributed to increased 
offerings and lack of demand, Country 
mills have been offering bran at $25 ton, 
and some asked for bids. below this level. 
The large city mills are not offering so 
freely, as they still claim to be disposing 
of a good part of their output in mixed 
cars. Country dealers are reluctant to 
cover more than pressing requirements, 
on account of market conditions, Mix- 
ers seem dissatisfied with present prices, 
and sales to these factors have been ex- 
tremely light. 

Spring bran was quoted, Sept. 26, at 
$24.50@25.50 ton, hard winter bran 
$26.75@27.50, standard middlings $27.75 
@28.50, flour middlings $30.50@32, and 
red dog $39@42. 

Muwavxkee.—In line with the sharp 
decline in the grain market, millfeeds are 
lower, but traders are looking forward 
to a still lower basis and business remains 
quiet. Middlings are still held $2.50@ 
2.75 ton higher than bran. There has 
been a fair demand for the latter ip the 
deferred deliveries, but this slacked off 
with the slump in grains. Interior mills 
have been naming some low prices both 
for spot and deferred without exciting 
any unusual interest. The larger pro- 
ducers are not offering in quantity, al- 
though some of them are more eager to 
sell quick shipment feeds, now that pro- 
duction is moderately heavy. Nominal 
quotations, Sept. 26: spring bran $24.50 
@25 ton, winter bran $26.70@27.20, 
standard middlings $27.25@27.75, flour 
middlings $30.50@31.50, red dog $40@ 
42, rye feed $27@27.50, reground oat 
feed $6@7, cottonseed meal $39@43.50, in 
100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Sr. Lovis.—A better demand for mill- 
feed throughout the greater part of last 
week resulted in a much firmer market. 
Demand was general, and in particular 
an improvement was shown in the south- 
ern trade. Stocks are low in all sections, 
and buying is for immediate shipment. 
Very little is on the books of mills for 
future delivery. Prices remained .about 
steady. Quotations, Sept. 26; soft win- 
ter bran $26.50@27 ton, hard winter bran 
$26@27, and zray shorts $34@35. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneaporis.—The weak grain mar- 
kets naturally have had an adverse ef- 
fect upon the demand for millfeed. 
Speculative inquiry is lacking, and buy- 
ing confined largely to immediate needs. 
Consequently, there is some distress feed 
on the market. Each day sees a num- 
ber of cars on track, and it usually is 
necessary to discount the market 50c ton 
in order to move them. 

The trade generally is bearish. Pro- 
duction in the Northwest is steadily in- 
creasing, demand from the Southwest 
has fallen off, and Buffalo and eastern 
Canadian mills are expected to be free 
sellers from now on. Mixers are inactive. 
Demand for their products is light, and 
they profess to believe that they will be 


able to fill their millfeed requirements 
later at less than current prices. 

Regardless* of all the bearish talk, 
however, some look for higher levels. 
They say that the trade has not had an 
opportunity to accumulate stocks for 
winter use; that there are no surplus 
holdings anywhere to speak of, and that 
trade that ordinarily supplied its needs 
from the Kansas district will this year 
be looking to the Northwest for its re- 
quirements. 


In the meantime, supplies of all grades 
are plentiful. City mills have reduced 
their quotations $1 ton. Mixed car busi- 
ness is good. While the market is inac- 
tive and inclined to weakness, the situa- 
tion is such that, if speculative buying set 
in, prices might react sharply. 

Mills quote bran at $22.50 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $26.50, flour middlings $33 
@34, red dog $39@40, wheat mixed feed 
$27@82, and rye middlings $25.50@26, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Sept.29 Year ago 
MPL Cee eee @ 22.50 $23.00@24.00 
Stand. middlings.. 25.00@25.50 .....@25.00 


Flour middlings. . 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 37.00@39.00 36.00@37.00 

Dututn.—Sales of split to full cars 
of millfeed are being reported, but noth- 
ing is being done in round lots. Demand 
is for prompt shipment, and users seem 
to have allowed stocks to get down to the 
point where immediate replenishment is 
necessary. ‘The mills are still well sold 
ahead, and are carrying many old con- 
tracts on their books. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Ciry.—Bran remains rather 
strong, with prices unchanged, despite 
the increased operations of mills. In the 
Southwest there has been an increase in 
production of 25 per cent since the first 
week in September, but prices have not 
declined proportionately. 


This steady market has come, too, in 
the face of increased operations in all 
producing sections. In practically every 
market, except the South and Southwest, 
prices have undergone severe cuts, and 


28.00@29.00 29.50@31.00° 


are now on a lower level than the Kansas 
City basis. 

Bran is supported here by the demand 
originating in the cotton belt, and in 
Texas in particular. In that territory 
drouth conditions have prevailed for six 
months, during which time dealers there 
have been heavy and consistent buyers of 
millfeed. Most of this has moved di- 
rectly into consuming channels, a factor 
that indicates a continuation of pur- 
chases, 

Demand is also stimulated by local 
jobbers, some of whom are storing mod- 
erate quantities at current levels. 

Shorts are about 50c ton lower than a 
week ago, largely due to the competition 
of spring wheat offerings, which have 
been on a shipping basis to the South- 
west for over a fortnight. 

Quotations, Sept. 26, car lots, Kansas 
City: bran, $24@24.50; brown shorts, 
$29.50@30; gray shorts, $32.50@33. 

Satina.—Millfeed is in excellent de- 
mand, practically the entire output of 
mills being taken. Recent rains are ex- 
pected to cause a diminished call, but 
this is not yet noticeable. Quotations, 
basis car lots, Kansas City, Sept. 26: 
bran, $1.25@1.30 ewt; mill-run, $1.45@ 
1.50; gray shorts, $1.70@1.80. 

Arcuison.—Despite the fact that mills 
here are operating at a record rate, 
mixed car demand is taking fully three 
fourths of the current feed production. 
The market is somewhat stronger than a 
week ago. Inquiries for deferred bran 
are increasing, but millers are unwilling 
to contract for their future output. Quo- 
tations, basis car lots, Atchison, Sept. 
25: bran, $24.50 ton; mill-run, $28.50; 
gray shorts, $33. 

Oxtanoma Crry.—Demand for mill- 
feed is not materially affected by the 
growth of fall crops. Both demand and 
prices are strong, a situation growing 
partially out of the light mill operations 
of the summer. Some millers are unable 
to fill inquiries for feed out of their cur- 
rent production. Quotations, Sept. 25: 
bran, $1.45@1.50 cwt; mill-run, $1.60@ 
1.65; gray shorts, $1.85@1.95. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Totevo.—After a period of strength, 
with advancing prices reaching a very 
satisfactory level, feed is showing some 
weakness, with the edge off the demand 
and prices softening. 

Soft winter wheat bran was quoted on 
Sept. 26 at $28.75@30.50 ton, mixed feed 
$31@31.50, and middlings $33.50@34.75, 
in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Inpranaporis.—Although wheat prices 
are lower and the production of flour is 
smaller, feed prices have fluctuated but 
little and are practically unchanged. 
Quotations, Sept. 26: soft winter wheat 
bran, $32@33 ton; soft winter wheat 
mixed, $33@35; soft winter wheat mid- 
dlings, $38@42. = 

Evansvitte.—The millfeed market con- 
tinued active last week, with supplies 
well disposed of. Inquiry and sales are 
from a wide territory. Quotations, Sept. 
26: bran, $31@32 ton; mixed feed, $34@ 
34.50; shorts, $35@36.50. These prices 
show a decline which is explained by the 
reduction in the price of wheat. 

Artanta—Demand for wheat mill- 
feeds continues slow. Although prices 
are slightly lower, merchants refuse to 
increase their stocks. Due to heavy pro- 
duction, the prices of cottonseed meal 
are somewhat easier. Hulls are moving 
slowly, and stocks are accumulating at 
the oil mills. 





Spring bran .... 
Hard winter bran. 
Soft winter bran.. 
Stand. middlings*. 
Flour middlingst.. ..... 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


‘ Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Sept. 
29, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ...... $24.00@25.00 $22.50@23.00 $..... @..... $.....@..... $30.00@31.00 
Hard winter bran. 26.25@27.00 .....@.... 24.00@24.50 26.00@26.50 .....@..... 
BOGS WHEE DORM. . SisccUessss “Scec cs tees weeee@..... 26.50@27.00 34.00@35.00 
Stand. middlings*. 27.25@28.00 25.00@26.00 29.50@30.00 .....@..... 33.50@34.00 
Flour middlingst. 30.00@31.50 29.50@33.00 32.00@32.50 34.00@35.00 36.00@41.00 
Red dog ......... 38.50@41.50 39.00@40.00  .....@.....  weeee@..... 45.50@46.50 


Buffalo Philadel phia 

- -$25.00@26.00 $30.25@30.75 $31.00@31.50 $28.75@29.75 $ 
Pe eee LS eae ae 

«sees @..... 33.00@3 4.00 
« «+++ @29.00 33.50@3 4.00 
@36.00 36.00@41.00 
MOG GOH cesicvecs vives @44.00 46.50@47.00 


Boston Columbus Nashville 
28.75@29.75 .....@..... 
«seee@..... 29.00@30.00 29.00@31.00 
33.50@34.00 31.50@32.50 34.00@37.00 
40.50@41.00 35.50@37.00 .....@..... 
47.00@650.00 42.00@43.00 .....@..... 
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THE EAST 


Burrato.—Country points are report- 


ing excellent after-feed in the pastures, 
This, coupled with the bad break in 
grains, is keeping country dealers from 
replenishing their badly depleted fecd 
stocks. Bran was offered on Sept. 26 
at $27 ton, with the market weak. Miid- 
dlings held firm at $30.50. Red dog was 
a shade weaker and was offered at “14 
@44.50. Flour middlings were quoied 
at $36.50. 

Boston.—A dull demand for what 
feeds ruled last week, with the marict 
lower and some pressure to sell by s):ip- 
pers. The'trade is only meeting its im- 
mediate needs. Other feeds are lower 
on account of the decline in whole grains, 
Quotations, prompt or near-by shipm« nt, 
in 100-lb sacks, on Sept. 26: spring b: in, 
$31@31.50 ton; standard middlings, ~34 
@35; flour middlings, $40.50@41; mi ed 
feed, $35@41; red dog, $47.50; s! ick 
feed, $38; reground oat hulls, $12; | ot- 
tonseed meal, $43@47.50. 

Battrmore.—Millfeed was dull st 
week, with limits nominally unchan ed 
until the close, when spring bran e: sed 
off 50c. Quotations, Sept. 26, in 10 \-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $30.57 
31.50; soft winter bran, $35@36; st: .d- 
ard middlings, $34@35; flour midd! 
$41@42; red dog, $46.50@47. 


PuiapetpHi1a.—The millfeed ma ket 
is barely steady, with buyers indiffe: nt. 
Offerings are fairly liberal. Quotat 
Sept. 26, for prompt shipment, per 
spring bran $30.25@30.75, hard wi ‘er 
bran. $32@33, soft winter bran $33: 34, 
standard middlings $33.50@34, ur 
middlings $36@41, and red dog $1 .50 
@47. 

PirrssurcH.—Millfeed was exceed \¢- 
ly dull last week. Prices, as a re: ilt, 
were much easier. Practically all s Jes 
were for prompt shipment. There «as 
no desire on the part of buyers to | ro- 
vide for future requirements. Qu (a- 
tions, Sept. 26: standard middlings $50 
@33.50, flour middlings $34.50@3» 50, 
spring wheat bran $29.30, red dog $\ |“ 
45; cottonseed oil meal, 43 per cent | '0- 
tein $44.20, 41 per cent $42.20, 26 er 
cent $39.20; dairy feed, 22 per cent | “0- 
tein $39.90@40.90, 16 per cent $33.!0@ 
34.40. 
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THE SOUTH 


Nasuvitte.—Satisfactory demand 
tinues for millfeed from the South: 
Prices, Sept. 26: soft winter wheat | 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River po 
$29@31; standard middlings, $34@% 

Mempuis.—Very little business is 
ing done in millfeed, and prices are 
ficult to quote, as mills are offering | | 
and brokers find local buyers indisp: 4 
to pay the price quoted. Wheat ! 11 
sold on Sept. 23 at $27.50 ton, e 
standard middlings were offering t 
$32.50 and gray shorts ranged $36.50( 


Norrotx.—Millfeed is holding firm. | '- 
though standard middlings were s° °- 
what lower last week. Jobbers and 
kers report demand steady, and inqu'’°s 
on the increase. Continued drouth in | 
section has created a somewhat gré 
demand than usual. Quotations, 5 
26: red dog, $47@48 ton; flour middli 
$37.50@39.50; standard middlings, ~ 
85; bran, $31@31.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattte.—The millfeed market sho 
continued weakness last week, and W 
ington mills reduced the price of ! 
run $1, quoting $32 ton in straight 
on Sept. 26. Montana mills quoted m 
feed and bran at $28.50 ton, and 
grade flour at $4.60@4.70 bbl. 

Porttanp.—The millfeed market 
turned downward. Offerings are ' 
abundant than they have been for s" 
time, and demand has not impro 
Mill-run was quoted on Sept. 20. 
straight cars, at $32 ton, and middli 
at $44. 

San Francisco.—Owing to incre 
receipts, light demand and heavy st 
millfeed prices declined last week. ))""'" 
and mill-run were particularly affe ed, 
some other feeds being maintained *' old 
price levels. Kansas bran was quot: a 
Sept. 26 at $34@35 ton, Montana ?°* 
$32@33 and northern standard re" 
and mill-run $33@34, car lots, f.o.).. 5°" 
Francisco and other common poi" 
Middlings, however, were firm at >!.” 
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MAY CUT FLAXSEED RATES 


A dispatch from Washington 
states that examiners for the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
have recommended that the freight 
rates on flaxseed from South Da- 
kota points to terminals should be 
reduced. The rate, according to 
the report, should not be more 
than 12.5 per cent over that on 
wheat moving in the same direc- 
tion. 











@48, and low grade flour was scarce at 
$52@58. 

Los Ance.es.—Poor demand for mill- 
feed in southern California last week 
played havoe with prices, and resulted in 
few sales. Arrivals were only fair. Mill- 
feed buyers were evidently frightened by 
the unsteadiness of the market. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 25: Utah-Idaho red mill-run 
$35.50 ton, white mill-run $37.50, blended 
mill-run $36.50; Kansas bran, $34.50; cot- 
tonseed meal, $40. 


CANADA 


loronto.—Supplies of millfeed are in- 
creasing. All eastern milling plants are 
now well into the activities of a new 
ciup year, and mill grinding is reaching 
its maximum. Where domestic markets 
are not able fully to absorb the output, 
avy surplus is being sold in the United 
Siates. Spring wheat millfeed holds at 
former prices, but the market is not so 
frm. Ontario winter wheat bran and 

orts are offering at $1 ton under 

rings. Quotations, Sept. 26: bran $28 
ten, shorts $30, middlings $36, jute, 
mixed cars, spot cash, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

For export to the United States, bran 
with mill-run screenings is quoted at 
$20.50 ton and shorts at $22.50, f.o.b., 
cars, Fort William. ; 

Wiynirec.—Some slackening in de- 
mand for bran and shorts at western 
points was last week reported by millers. 
Prices remain unchanged. Quotations, 
Sept. 26, Fort William basis, bran $25 
and shorts $27; Saskatchewan, bran $25 
and shorts $27; Alberta, bran $26 and 
shorts $28; British Columbia, bran $28@ 

and shorts $30@32; Pacific Coast, 
bran $31 and shorts $33. 

Monrreat.—Business in millfeed in 
Montreal was fairly good last week, the 
market being steady. Closing quotations, 
Sept. 26: bran $28.25 ton, shorts $30.25, 
and middlings $36.25, less 25c for cash. 


EUROPE 


Lonpon, Ena., Sept. 9.—London mills 
are not producing a large amount of mill 
offals, with the result that prices are 
steady, bran being offered at £7 ton, 
ex-mill. Middlings are firm, with only a 
few sellers at £8 ton, the majority ask- 
ing £8 2s 6d, ex-mill. Argentine pol- 
lards, landed, are offered at £7, while 
for shipment they are unchanged at £6 
15s for September and £6 16s 3d for 
September to December. Fancy Plate 
middlings are inclined to be dearer at 
£8 12s 6d for both August-September 
and September-October. 

Betrast, Inetanp, Sept. 7.—Bran is in 
fairly good demand. Irish millers have 
no difficulty in getting rid of their sup- 
plies at £9@£9 5s ton, bags included, 
delivered Belfast or Dublin. English 
millers are not offering freely in the 
Irish market, and would want- 5@10s 
more for best qualities. Pollards and 
middlings are weaker, prices for ordi- 
nary white being reduced to £10 5s ton, 
Belfast, and common pollards to £9 10s 
} 15s. Red bran is now about £8 
on. 


Liverpoot, Ena., Sept. 9.—Millfeed is 
firm, with a fair inquiry for certain 
qualities. English bran is offered at £6 
@£6 5s ton. Cottonseed cakes are easi- 
er, in sympathy with the decline in cot- 
tonseed meal, which has been sold at as 
low as £10 10s ton for 50 per cent and 
£9 7s 6d for 36 per cent. 





WAREHOUSE EXAMINERS WANTED 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces that it is will to re- 
ceive applications for the posts of ware- 
house examiner and assistant warehouse 


examiner. The closing date for such ap- 
plications is Oct. 27. 

The duties of these officials are to con- 
duct investigations regarding the ware- 
housing of agricultural products, to su- 
pervise the inspection of warehouses and 
to take part in the administration of the 
United States warehouse act. 

The commencing salary for the former 
post is $3,000 annually, while the latter 
position carries a stipend of $2,500 with 
it. Competitors will not be required to 
pass an examination, but will be rated on 
their education and experience. Applica- 
tion blanks can be obtained from any 
city post office. 






MIXED 
Cuicaco.—Demand for mixed feeds 
had started to pick up when the grain 
markets broke, and this spoiled all 
chances for business. Manufacturers re- 
port that most buying last week was con- 
fined to absolute needs of dealers, who 
are imbued with the idea that prices will 
work lower. Stocks in important feeding 
sections are said to be very light, and 
very little feed is bought for future de- 
livery. Manufacturers therefore feel op- 
timistic over prospects for business when 
the market develops some strength. 

Sr. Lovuis.—Sales of all kinds of mixed 
feeds are much more active, and the 
improvement over a week ago is quite 
marked. Dairy, horse and scratch feeds 
all share in this improvement. Practi- 
cally all sales made earlier in the crop 
year for future delivery have been taken 
out, and the business being done now is 
for immediate shipment, and is widely 
scattered. The price of dairy feed re- 
mains fairly steady, but quotations on 
horse and scratch feeds dropped sharply 
last week. High grade dairy feeds were 
quoted on Sept. 26 at $45@46 ton, high 
grade horse feed $35, and scratch feed 
$41@42. 

Nasuvitte.—The mixed feed market 
remained quiet last week. Demand was 
slow, buyers holding off, anticipating a 
reduction in prices. Horse and dairy 
feeds were about $2 lower. Quotations, 
Sept. 26: horse feed, in 100-lb bags, 
$33.50@44 ton; dairy feed, $37@48; 
scratch poultry feed, $47@55; mash poul- 
try feed, $64@74. 

Mempuis.—Cheaper raw _ materials 
have caused declines of $1@2 ton in 
mixed feeds, but manufacturers are re- 
porting increasing sales. Horse and 
mule feeds are selling better, but it will 
take cold weather to cause buyers to 
want more than immediate requirements. 
Dairy and poultry feeds continue in good 
demand, and movement is free. Enlarged 
crop ideas and increased output by the 
crushing plants weakened cottonseed 
meal, and prices are off about $1 ton. 
Dealers quoted 41 per cent for any ship- 
ment at $36@36.50 ton, and 43 per cent 
at $38, on Sept. 26. 








CANADIAN PRICES UNCHANGED 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—The inquiry for Canadian 
springs fox export is fair. Mills report 
occasional sales in spite of falling prices. 
Today’s advance puts the seaboard price 
for export patent springs back to the 
basis existing on Sept. 26 of 38s, c.i.f., 
London. Soft winter mills ask 36s 3d, 
c.i.f., Glasgow for their flour. Millfeed 
is easy, and prices are unchanged. 

A. H. Batey. 
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The decline in wheat and other grains 
has had its effect upon flaxseed futures. 
There was a loss of about 4c in the Min- 
neapolis September option last week, 
half of which was regained in the first 
two days of this week. 

On the whole, the movement of flax- 
seed prices fairly well reflects the world 
supply outlook. Since Sept. 1, when the 
Minneapolis September option was at 
$2.52, there has been a gain of nearly 5c, 
whereas in the same period of time wheat 
has recorded a net loss of nearly 12c. 
The month’s high point in flaxseed was 
$2.68. A year ago, with the domestic 
crop 30 per cent larger than the present 
one, December flaxseed sold in Minne- 
apolis at about $2.27, whereas the close 
on Tuesday, Sept. 29, was $2.60. 

The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. is of 
the opinion that Canada will eventually 
market about the same amount as last 
year, or approximately 8,000,000 bus, 
leaving the North American supply 
about 7,000,000 bus less than last year. 
Argentina’s total shipments since Jan. 1, 
1925, are 28,700,000 bus, against 48,000,- 
000 last year. 

“The highest estimate we have seen of 
the past Argentine crop’s export sur- 
plus,” states the Archer-Daniels com- 
pany’s current trade bulletin, “is 40,- 
000,000 bus. Estimating the same carry- 
over as a year ago, this would leave 11,- 
300,000 bus to be shipped between now 
and Jan. 1, There were actually shipped 
from Argentina during the same time 
last year 11,700,000 bus. Of this only 
500,000 bus came to the United States. 
We feel that there will certainly be 
shipped to the United States from Ar- 
gentina’s old crop in the neighborhood 
of 3,000,000 bus to make good a part of 
our shortage.” 

Demand for oil meal is light, this mar- 
ket being under the influence of weak- 
ness in millfeed and grains. Prices are 
down $1@2 ton since a week ago. 

Dututu.—The price course of the fu- 
tures was downward last week, due to 
pressure from both pit and country, The 
cash basis, nevertheless, maintained its 
position relatively well. Buyers only 
show occasional spurts of forced buying. 
Very little is being sent east, nothing 
yet being done toward shipping large 
cargoes. This slackness in the out move- 
ment has resulted in stocks accumulat- 
ing in local elevators, with stuff pouring 
in from the country in record volume. 
Holdings are now 1,250,000 bus, nearly 
three times the amount carried a year 
ago. 

Mitwavukee.—The oil meal market is 
quiet, and demand slow. The decline in 
wheat, flour and millfeed has made buy- 
ers chary of current offerings, which are 
not free, but probably in excess of the 
absorption, Resellers are doing the bulk 
of the business by making the most at- 
tractive prices, but the quantity moving 
is not normal. Cottonseed meal is lower, 
and this has served to soften oil meal 
prices. October stuff is still available at 
50c over spot, but without measurable 
effect on the trade. Nominal quotations, 
Sept. 26, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $44.50@45.50 
ton. 

Mrinneapouis.—Demand for linseed oil 
meal has been rather light for a week or 
more. The market, naturally, has been 
affected by the weakness in millfeed and 








UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF WHEAT MILLFEED 
In view of the interest shown by millers in the present import duty on wheat 
millfeeds, the Millers’ National Federation has issued a statement showing such 
imports into the United States, giving their average price per ton, in the years 


1923 and 1924, and in the first seven months of 1925. 


There is included in the 


table all feed duty paid, resulting from milling in,bond. The table follows: 
IMPORTS OF BRAN, SHORTS AND OTHER BYPRODUCT FEEDS 





1924 am 1925 





cr 1923 lon 

Av’ge price 
Months— Tons 

January .... 13,979 $300,957 $21.53 


February ... 13,613 299,088 22.13 7,779 
March ...... 14,238 316,112 22.20 6,385 
ApTil .cccces 7,460 163,380 21.90 11,278 
MAY .cccccce 10,954 261,471 23.87 23,161 
JUMBO occccece 10,844 252,057 23.24 21,106 
Be Ee 12,700 224,657 17.69 11,690 
August ..... 11,744 264,098 20.96 9,164 
September .. 9,109 222,799 24.46 19,517 
October ..... 33,644 813,985 24.19 22,101 


November 861,565 23.86 


December ... 26,888 





Value per ton Tons 
10,300 


‘ 632,338 23.55 10,421 07 
*Rate of 7% per cent ad valorem became effective March 22, 1924. 


Av’ge price Av’ge price 
Value per ton Tons Value perton 
$224,164 $21.74 13,382 $376,045 $28.10 


175,018 22.50 14,160 402,636 28.43 
130,331 *20.41 19,697 468,554 23.79 
215,783 19.13 26,233 494,347 18.84 
385,079 16.63 11,671 270,094 23.14 
344,794 16.34 19,416 488,835 25.18 
253,159 21.66 20,556 516,486 25.13 


215,085 23.47 = aw weee 
475,976 24.38 = seeee 
649,815 24.88 ..... 
1,706,037 20.91  ..... 
292,545 28.07 ..... 





eeeeee 
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grains. Prices have declined a little, but 
crushers are confident that new buying 
will set in shortly and that higher prices 
will rule soon. 

At Minneapolis, on round lots, crush- 
ers ask $42 ton, prompt shipment, $42.50 
for 45-day shipment and $43@43.50 for 
November-December. On single cars, 50c 
ton more is asked. Outside markets are 
a little weaker. At Chicago, meal is 
quoted at $44@44.50 ton, at Toledo $45 
@45.50, and at Buffalo $44@44.50. 

Temporarily, export inquiry is light. 
Exporters’ ideas of values are out of line 
with crushers. They are bidding $43.50 
@44 ton for cake at New York for 
October-November-December shipment, 
while crushers ask $44.50. Inquiry is 
fair, and good business is in prospect. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to 26, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 


Receipts— -Shipments— 


1925 1924 1925 1924 

Minneapolis ....2,835 2,066 732 604 
co ers | 1,349 930 842 
TORRE ccccces 4,578 3,415 1,662 1,446 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 






Minneapolis ———Duluth———. 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
Sept. 22 ..$2.59 5 
Sept. 23 .. 2.56% 
Sept. 24 .. 2.5 
Sept. 25 .. 2 
Sept. 26 .. 2.8 »H % 
Sept. 28 .. 2.55 2.5 h8 
Receipts of flaxseed end- 


ing Sept. 26, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

c——Receipts— c In store 

1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 651 716 540 ‘ 27 360 
Duluth..... 522 629 559 1,246 715 


222 27 
Totals ..1,173 1,345 1,099 1,468 27 1,075 

Cuicaco.—The call for linseed meal is 
very dull. With increasing production 
and accumulating stocks, buyers can see 
nothing but lower levels, and are hold- 
ing off. It was quoted, Sept. 26, at $45 
ton, Chicago. 

Boston.—Demand for linseed meal 
was quiet last week, with a lower mar- 
ket. New meal for shipment was quoted 
on Sept. 26 at $50 ton in sacks, but there 
was little inquiry. No old meal is offered 
by resellers. 

Burrato.—F laxseed receipts have been 
fair. Mills offered oil meal on Sept. 26 
at $45, while the depression in other 
feeds is reflected in the lack of demand 
for this commodity. 

PrrrssurGu.— Demand for linseed meal 
has slowed down, and sales last week 
were rather meager. The general opinion 
is that buyers are awaiting a decline in 
prices. Quotation, Sept. 26, $48.40 ton. 

Toronto.—Dealers are offering 34 per 
cent old process linsced meal at $45 ton, 
f.o.b., shipping points, October shipment. 

Wiynirec.—Demand remains about 
the same, and it is not expected to in- 
crease until the weather becomes colder. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 
26: oil cake, ton lots, in bags, $40, and 
oil meal $42, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 

MAY NOT REBUILD ELEVATOR 

Great Fatis, Monr.—Because a con- 
siderable portion of the wheat at that 
station had already been handled, it is 
regarded as probable that the Montana 
Elevator Co., subsidiary of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., will not replace its eleva- 
tor at Ware, recently burned with 15,500 
bus wheat. Insurance covered the loss. 





HARD COMPETITION TO MEET 

The West Virginia representa- 
tive of a spring wheat mill writes: 
“A certain salesman (?) down 
here sold a baker some flour, with 
the time of shipment February on 
the original order that his mill re- 
ceived from him, but on the buy- 
er’s yellow copy—which the mill 
never saw—he wrote: ‘I personally 
guarantee that buyer will not be 
assessed, or have to pay any car- 
rying charges, on any of this flour 
if it is not taken out on or before 
May 1, 1926, or words substan- 
tially to that effect.” 
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SEATTLE 

In the face of the sharp and continued 
declines in wheat last week, buyers nat- 
urally could not be interested in flour. 
New business both in coast and outside 
domestic markets was practically at a 
standstill. 

Flour Prices.—Washington mills gen- 
erally reduced flour quotations about 
20c last week, following a reduction of 
40c in the previous week. Washington 
flour quotations, carloads, coast, Sept. 
25: family patent, $7.80@8.20 bbl, basis 
49-Ib cottons; pastry flour, $7@7.10, 
98’s; bakers patent, $7.15@7.40, 98's; 
blends, made from spring and Pacific 
hard wheats, $8@8.60. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, Sept. 25: Da- 
kota, $8.70@9.15; Montana, $8.15 5@ 8.35. 

Export Trade. — Foreign markets 
showed no interest in Pacific flour last 
week. Quotations, however, were re- 
duced to a level approximating prices 
at which the Orient may soon again be 
interested. Canadian competition, how- 
ever, presents a serious factor to be 
contended with, as Canadian mills have 
been quoting about 50c lower than 
American mills. At the close of last 
week, Canadian mills quoted clears at 
$6.25@6.30 bbl, net, c.i.f., Hongkong and 
North China, and straights $6.50@6.55, 
November-December shipment. South 
American business has been very light, 
and United Kingdom and _ continental 
nothing. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port flour quotations, Sept. 25: Hong- 
kong and North China ports, soft wheat 
straights and clears $6.85 bbl, c.i.f., less 
2 per cent, or $6.15, f.a.s., basis 49-lb 
cottons; patents $7.90 bbl, c.if., less 2 
per cent, or $7.15, f.as. To the United 
Kingdom, soft wheat straights 40s 6d per 
280 Ibs, and hard wheat straights 42s 9d, 
jutes. 

WHEAT 

There was very little activity in ex- 
port grades of wheat last week, except 
fair buying of choice spring varieties by 
mills at the low levels reached toward the 
close of last week and freer selling by 
growers. Prompt wheat quotations, 
sacked, coast, Sept. 25: western white, 
$1.37 bu; soft white, $1.36; hard winter 
and northern spring, $1.34; Big Bend 
blue-stem, Baart and Marquis, $1.40@ 
1.41. Declines in the Chicago future 
markets beginning Sept. 22 were closely 
reflected in coast markets throughout 
the rest of the week. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Output, Pct. of 
activity 
ee DOOR cede scconsewas 32,296 61 
Previous week 5 





Wear OBO ...c- 64 
TWO FORTS EHO ..cicrcasis 49,927 94 
Three years ago .......... 33,834 63 
Four years ago .. eer. 45 
PEVG DOATS EHO cc cccceces 18,591 35 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. 20-26 .. Cerro ey ee 85 
Previous week _ wou ts Ce 40,914 71 
AE ke 65 6450.8:6 ere 48 
Two years AZO ........... 48,299 85 
PRIS PORTS BHO 2.6 .cseece 46,589 82 
Wear POATA BHO «ous. cease 41,586 73 
Five years ago ........... 21,783 38 


NOTES 
C. W. Jennison, of the Williston (N 
D.) Mill Co., was in Seattle last week. 
H. E. Reynolds, of Noury & Van der 
Lande, Buffalo, N. Y., is spending a 
week in north coast cities. 
E. S. Miller, president of the Miller 
Gereal Mills, Omaha, Neb., was in Seat- 





tle last week. He drove here from 
Omaha. 

I. A. Welk, who recently leased the 
Pendleton (Oregon) Roller Mills, spent 
several days at Seattle last week. 

B. L. Miller, of the Sperry Flour Co.’s 
Seattle office, George N. Drain, of the 
Los Angeles office, and C. D. Smith, of 
the San Francisco office, have gone to 
Chicago to take the autumn course of 
instruction at the American Institute of 
Baking, with the object of fitting them 
to become efficient bakery salesman. Ad- 
ditional salesmen will be sent to the in- 
stitute from time to time. 

Steamship companies operating a 
coast-to-coast service have not been call- 
ing at Savannah, Ga., for some time, 
which has recently prevented some good 
business in Pacific flour which could have 
been worked to that port. The Dollar 
Steamship Line has announced that, be- 
ginning with an Oct. 31 sailing from Seat- 
tle, the ships of that line will call at 
Savannah, Wilmington, Norfolk, Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Sagging market conditions in eastern 
centers were declared responsible for 
price reductions last week in San Fran- 
cisco. No declines were announced by 
California milling companies, which had 
readjusted their schedules in the pre- 
vious week. There was very little buy- 
ing, the declining market being declared 
responsible for the tendency to delay 
purchases. There has been a normal 
movement of flour, as far as shipments 
are concerned, but the orders continue 
largely on a 30- and 60-day basis. 

Quotations, Sept. 26: California family 
patents $9.10 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other milling points, basis 
98-lb cotton bags; soft wheat patents 
$8.70, straights $7.80@8.10; Kansas pat- 
ents, $8.50@8.75; Montana patents, $8.25 
@8.35; Dakota patents, $8.60@8.75; blue- 
stem patents $7.50@7.65, straights $7.35 
@7.50. 

Making the most pronounced drop in 
many weeks, milling wheat prices on the 
San Francisco Grain Exchange were 
quoted at $2.50@2.55 cwt on Sept. 26. 


NOTES 


O. H. Barmettler, of the Iten Biscuit 
Co., Omaha, Neb., was in San Francisco 
last week. 

Charles E. Johnson, of the Superior 
Hardtack & Importing Co., Seattle, was 
a recent visitor in San Francisco, con- 
ferring with Sperry Flour Co. officials. 

Two drops in sugar prices were record- 
ed last week, the second decline bringing 
wholesale cane to $5.55 cwt, and beet 
sugar $5.35, the lowest price since Janu- 
ary, 1922. 

Organization of a statewide member- 
ship campaign is planned by the Cali- 
fornia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers’ As- 
sociation, according to I. J. Strommes, 
secretary. 

The Albers Bros. Milling Co. issued 
its report last week, showing that for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, the 
company had an operating profit of $705,- 
119 and made a net profit of $327,641. 

Seeking a market for tapioca flour, 
which he declared has several culinary 
uses, Tan Tek Peng, managing director 
of the Handel Mij Kian Gwan, an ex- 
porting firm of Samarang, Java, has ar- 
rived in San Francisco. 

Flour millers and dealers have received 
word that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will hold a hearing in San Fran- 
cisco, commencing Nov. 23, on the pro- 
posal of western railroads for increased 
freight rates. Approximately 400 per- 
sons representing Washington, Oregon, 








California, Nevada, Arizona and New. 


Mexico are expected at the hearing to 
be held in the Chamber of Commerce. 
W. E. Zuppann. 


PORTLAND 


Flour prices have suffered an _ all- 
around slump as a result of the break 
in the wheat market. Compared with 
a week ago, family grades are 40c bbl 
lower, and bakers flours 20c. The best 
family patents were quoted on Sept. 26 
at $7.85, bakers blue-stem patents at 
$7.65 and bakers hard wheat flour at 
$8.25 in straight cars, 

As a consequence of the decline in 
flour and the unsettled condition of the 
wheat market, flour buying has been 
checked materially here, and no business 
of importance is looked for until the 
market becomes stabilized. 

The export flour trade is also at a 
standstill. Sellers are able to quote 
much lower prices, but the ideas of buy- 
ers have gone down correspondingly. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ee, Ge acindesevsisonda 24,635 39 
Previous week ........... 23,651 38 
BOOP GOD cecessvevescrsae 30,673 49 
Two years ago ........... 57,346 92 
Three years ago .......... 18,920 33 
Four years ago ...........- 25,778 53 
Five years ago ..........-. 30,863 64 


Very little business is being done in 
wheat at present. Exporters have not 
only completed their September cargoes, 
but have also filled their limited October 
requirements. With wheat declining, 
mills have bought more sparingly, and 
business in soft wheat with the Southeast 
was reported to have been very light. 

Closing bids on Sept. 26 for October 
wheat at the Merchants’ Exchange: Big 
Bend blue-stem $1.40 bu, hard white 
$1.36, soft white $1.87, western white 
$1.36, hard winter $1.30, northern spring 
$1.30, western red $1.30. 

In spite of the rapid decline in wheat, 
farmers are making no pronounced ef- 
fort to market their holdings. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 


Sales of California flours in southern 
California dropped to an almost irre- 
ducible minimum last week, although 
prices remained steady. All buyers were 
holding off until the general situation 
becomes clearer in regard to deliveries 
and future prices of the various grades. 

Middle western and northern flours 
were reduced 30c bbl under the previous 
week’s price, due to the prevailing tend- 
ency of buyers to wait for better condi- 
tions. Many mills refused sales, because 
of the weak market. Arrivals in general 
were below normal. 

Carload quotations, Sept. 25: Califor- 
nia family patents, $9, basis 14’s; Cali- 
fornia hard wheat bakers patents $8.40, 
basis ¥/2’s; California blended bakers pat- 
ents, $8.20; California pastry, $7.80; 
Kansas bakers patents $8.35, Montana 
$8.50, Dakota $9.10, Washington-Oregon 
$7.60; Washington pastry, $7.20. 


NOTES 


W. E. Keller, president of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, will 
return on Noy. 11 from his trip to south- 
ern Europe. 

Organization of a ladies’ auxiliary to 
the Southern California Retail Bakers’ 
Association is being completed, accord- 
ing to William Francis Ireland, secre- 
tary-manager of the association. 


Neal P. Olsen, well known among the 
food purveyors of California, has been 
appointed sales manager for the Carson- 
Baruch Baking Co., Los Angeles. He 
served for many years as secretary of 
the Southern California Retail Grocers’ 
Association, which he assisted in organiz- 
ing in 1913. 

Approximately 1,000 retail bakers and 
members of the allied trades are ex- 
pected to attend the largest dance ever 
conducted by the Southern California 
Retail Bakers’ Association, plans for 
which are being completed. It will be 
held in the southwestern part of this 
city, and will be the first of a series 
of social events for the retail bakers of 
this territory. 
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PACIFIC WHEAT SURPLUS 
OF 30,000,000 BUS 


Seatrte, Wasn.—According to esti- 
mates of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, this season’s wheat crop 
is 38,100,000 bus for Washington, and 
18,232,000 for Oregon, a total of 56,3 
000 bus. Estimating the northern Id: |)o 
crop at 5,000,000 and the carry-over from 
last year at 3,000,000, 64,332,000 bus wil] 
be available during the present crop year. 

Wheat requirements of the Pacific 
northwestern mills are frequently placed 
at 20,000,000 bus a year, which is evid«nt- 
ly much too low, since the mills of Seat- 
tle, Tacoma and Portland ground 
000,000 last season, exclusive of the 
amount ground by interior mills, and !yr- 
ing the five previous seasons consi:cr- 
ably more than that. The amount of 
wheat ground by mills varies, of course, 
from year to year, principally according 
to the volume of the export flour de- 
mand, but based on the amount of {! ur 
produced during the last five years it \ias 
averaged about 30,000,000 bus when all 
the mills of the Pacific Northwest, | oth 
port and interior, are taken into con.id- 
eration. 

Assuming that the milling require- 
ments of wheat for the present crop \ ear 
will not exceed 25,000,000 bus, remem |er- 
ing the unpromising flour export } °os 
pects, and allowing 9,000,000 bus for sced 
and feed wheat requirements, the Po». ific 
Northwest should have a wheat sur) lus 
for export or domestic shipment du: ing 
the present season of somewhat over 
000,000 bus. 


W. C. Tirra, 


NEW MILLING COMPANY 
FORMED IN COLORA)DO 


Denver, Coro.—A $75,000 busi.ess 
deal was concluded here recently \ ‘en 
Warren Armington, a Pacific Coast »)iII- 
er, purchased the Boulder, Colo., {our 
mill. A new company has been for: ied 
to operate the mill and will be called the 


Boulder Valley Mill Elevator & Cerval 
Co. 

Mr. Armington states that he has sot 
yet decided upon the name of the brind 
which he will put upon the market, ‘ut 
that he has decided to hold a con:cst 
among the residents of the county. in 
which they will be asked for suggesti:is. 

Besides the manufacture of flour. ‘he 
new owner will place upon the mi: «ct 
a cereal called Golden Wheat Crisp. ‘or 
the manufacture of which he owns a })\| 
ent. This breakfast food is made m 
Emmer wheat, which is grown in git 
quantity in the dry lands of Color do 
and Wyoming. Other products w i) 
Mr. Armington will manufacture f) 010 
this wheat are Golden Emmer and ( 
en Emmer Pancake Flour. 

It is expected that the company’s | 
will be put on the market early in 
tober. 


INCREASE IN OKLAHOMA ACREAC 

Oxrnanoma Crry, Oxra.—An exce! 
season in the Oklahoma grain belt 
sures a material increase in wheat 
age this fall. In several northwe 
counties sowing was in progress ear!' 
September, and in some places ! 
were green with growing wheat wit! 
week after sowing. E. H. Linzee, 
grain inspector, says that soil condi! 
are so ideal, and the prospects for 
returns so encouraging, that the acr 
increase may be large. This is the 0} 
ion also of John A. Simpson, presi 
of the Oklahoma Farmers’ Union. 
same situation prevails over the 
panhandle, where a much larger acr« 
increase is expected because of the tu! 
ing of tens of thousands of acres of 
on subdivided ranches. 








DEATH OF THOMAS E. FOWLER 
Seatrite, Wasn.—Thomas FE. Fow!«' 
for 15 years milling superintendent 
the Fisher ne Mills Co., Seati'e. 
died on Sept. 22 
Mr. Fowler was editor and pub! 
of a Seattle trade journal known 4> the 
Flour and Grain World. He was ‘he 
founder and for years the preside! 0! 
the Pacific Coast Association of Pr 
sional Millers. A successful flour bleac!- 
ing process was invented by Mr. Fowler. 
who was recognized as one of the hiches! 
authorities on flour milling processes- 
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The Versatility of Herbert Hoover 


What to do with the Shipping Board, 
is now constituted, is one of the prob- 
iems which the new Congress will have 
to face when it convenes in December. 
There is talk of removing it from the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, and some 
of abolishing it completely. Business 
men will watch this matter of the per- 
manent status of the board with more 
than ordinary interest, as it affects the 
juilding up of a merchant marine, and 
has a bearing upon the shipment of grain 
and grain products. 

Whenever such problems confront the 
covernment, there is one slogan which 
ilways comes to the fore. It is “Let 
Hoover Do It.” Not long ago, Jay 
Hayden, correspondent of the Detroit 
News, wrote an article which was en- 
titled “Let Hoover Do It.” In it he set 
‘orth clearly and concisely the prevailing 
tendency in Washington to turn difficult 
problems over to the present Secretary 
f Commerce, as Mr. Hoover has a way 
of taking on all of the difficult jobs. 

The Shipping Board has two rather 
distinct functions. It has semijudicial 
and administrative powers. It is sug- 
vested that the semijudicial or regula- 
tory functions could well be turned over 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
vhich now handles such matters with re- 
ation to the railroads. Then there is the 
Department of Commerce. It already 
possesses wide powers affecting naviga- 
tion, 


LET EXISTING DEPARTMENTS HANDLE IT 


Of all the departments of the govern- 
ment the Department of Commerce is 
suggested as the one to handle the ad- 
ministrative features. The operation of 
the government owned ships is some- 
thing which has to be placed under the 
most businesslike and efficient manage- 
ment. The Department of Commerce to- 
day operates as the most efficient unit 
in the federal government. 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, knows perhaps more about this 
problem than any other man in the gov- 
ernment. That is not saying that he 
would want Congress to put the duties 
under his control. He already has been 
burdened with tremendous responsibili- 
ties. He has not shirked any of the new 
duties given to him. But there does 
come a time when one man cannot do 
everything. The tendency to “Let Hoo- 
ver Do It” may have to stop somewhere. 
But it will not stop if there is important 
work to be done. Mr. Hoover will con- 
tinue to take on new responsibilities: He 
has a way about him of delegating detail 
work to subordinates. He has an ability 
for organization which probably has 
never before been equaled in the history 
of the American government. Business 
men generally throughout the country 
appreciate that. Now other elements 
are learning it. 

When the time comes to consider seri- 
ously the fate of the Shipping Board, 
Herbert Hoover will naturally be con- 
sulted. The President will get Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s advice. Moreover, Calvin Coolidge 
is known to lean heavily on Mr. Hoover. 


HOOVER WANTS MERCHANT MARINE 


Herbert Hoover would like to see a 
real merchant marine established. He 
knows the business interests would like 
a real merchant marine. Necessarily, he 
has studied the whole problem, and is 
familiar with every phase of it. 

Mr. Hoover has already given voice 
to some of his ideas. It is known that 
he believes that the Shipping Board 
should function only as a_ semijudicial 
body. It should not have to do with 
administrative functions, he holds. There 
is great confusion in the government re- 
garding the separation of such functions. 
Mr, Hoover and many others see the es- 





sential difference. Business men always 
do. The most glaring example right now 
is the Shipping Board. 

Just what Congress will do about the 
matter is problematical, but many of the 
thoughtful leaders of both branches are 
giving study to it. They may decide to 
abolish the ‘board altogether. They may 
decide once more to “Let Hoover Do It.” 





NORFOLK 

Such conflicting opinions existed last 
week regarding the flour market that it 
is difficult to give an opinion of the 
Situation in this territory. Statistics 
from different sources are at variance. 
Millers are sending out information in 
regard to the movement of wheat in 
their respective territories which would 
make it appear that the present market 
is entirely too low to conform with ac- 
tual conditions. Buyers were not attract- 
ed last week, as sharp declines have led 
them to believe that they would get still 
lower prices. Only sales for immediate 
needs were reported. Winter wheat mill- 
ers, though obliged to pay heavy cash 
premiums over options, continue to fol- 
low the decline in the market. 

Quotations, Sept. 26: northwestern 
spring top patents $9.25@9.50, bakers 
patents $8.65@8.85; Kansas and Okla- 
homa patents, special brands $9@9.25, 
standard patents $8.50@8.85; top winter 
wheat patents $8.25@8.50, standard pat- 





From a Recent Photograph of Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce 


ents $7.75@8; Virginia and Maryland 
straights, $7.75@7.80. 


* 7 


M. Lipkin, owner of the New Model 
Bakery, has been fined $25 and costs on 
a charge of operating a bakery in viola- 
tion of the city zoning ordinance. It was 
specified that he had obtained a store 
permit for a building and that he arbi- 
trarily operated a bakery under the per- 
mit. 

Josepu A. Lesiie, JR. 


MEMPHIS 

Unsettled conditions in the grain mar- 
ket discouraged flour buying last week, 
although for several days it was satisfac- 
tory. The consumer is taking his needs 
freely, but nobody is disposed to load 
up. Distributors admit that prices are 
reasonable, but they continue to pay 
more attention to the chalk marks than 
to the steadiness of cash prices. Mills 
have shaded their prices somewhat, but 
they are not following the break in con- 
tracts. 

Cotton is being harvested rapidly, and 
is selling freely. Collections are report- 
ed as excellent, and the outlook for busi- 
ness is quite satisfactory. 

The range for best soft winter short 
patents on Sept. 26 was $9@9.50, with 
standard patents 75c@$1 less. The 
blending trade on Sept. 26 quoted $8.25, 
and reported movement good until 
checked by the grain decline. Best grades 
of short hard winter patents were quot- 
able at $8.10@8.50, with standard pat- 
ents $7.75@8. Corresponding grades of 
spring wheat flour were quoted at 75c 
@$1 over hard winter. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


Grenada, one half of the export trade 
of which is represented by nutmegs, is 
experiencing a period of prosperity, 
owing to the high prices prevailing for 
this seed. 
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EXPERIMENTS TO REDUCE 
FARMING COSTS PLANNED 


State Coiiece, Pa.—An effort to re- 
duce the cost of power and labor in farm 
operations will be made on one of the 
farms at the Pennsylvania State College 
this year. With H. B. Josephson, a grad- 
uate of Saskatchewan University and of 
the Iowa State College, in active charge, 
a portion of the 1,800 acres of college 
farm land will be devoted to the farm 
machinery department’s experiments. 

This is believed to be the first college 
experiment station to put aside part of 
its farm for power farming experiments. 
Through his experience Mr. Josephson 
has become thoroughly familiar with the 
use of large power units in farming. A 
four-year rotation of corn, oats, wheat 
and hay will be followed. 

“With power and labor constituting 
65 per cent of the cost of producing corn 
crops, we felt that some means should 
be used to lower this burden,” said R. U. 
Blasingame, head of the farm machinery 
department at the college. “Figures col- 
lected on 116 farms in Lancaster County 
in 1923 gave that average. Interest, de- 
preciation, taxes, insurance, seed, fer- 
tilizer, marketing and profit composed 
the other 35 per cent. 

“In producing oats the power and la- 
bor costs amounted to 56 per cent, in 
wheat 43, in alfalfa 39, and in hay 21.” 


POSSIBILITIES OF OSWEGO 
AS GRAIN PORT EXAMINED 


Burrato, N. Y.—State Senator Leon- 
ard W. H. Gibbs, of this city, chairman 
of the special legislative commission to’ 
investigate the barge canal and its pos- 
sibilities, presided at a hearing at Oswe- 
go on Sept. 24 and cross-examined at 
length Frederick H. Fay, Boston, engi- 
neer for the Oswego harbor and dock 
commission. Mr. Fay had stated that 
development of the grain business 
through the port of Oswego for export 
via the state barge canal is necessary in 
order to compete with Montreal in the 
export grain trade. Senator Gibbs ex- 
pressed the opinion that Mr. Fay’s testi- 
mony was among the most valuable re- 
ceived since the commission began its 
hearings. 

Mr. Fay pointed out to the commis 
sion that since 1909 Montreal has ex- 
ported 44 per cent more grain than New 
York City, and is threatening the su- 
premacy of the chief United States port 
in this commodity. The establishment 
of immense grain elevators at Oswego 
is one of the main features of the pres- 
ent investigation. 


FIRE DAMAGES BAKERY 
PLANTS IN MONTANA 


Great Farts, Mont.—The Johnson 
Bakery, Great Falls, owned by Hjalmar 
Johnson, was damaged about $2,000 by 
a fire which started in an oven and com- 
pletely ruined it. Customers of the bak- 
ery are being cared for by the Electric 
City Bakery. 

Starting in the doughnut room of the 
Butte plant of the Eddy Bakery Co., fire 
did damage estimated at $12,500. The 
flames spread to the garage, but the gen- 
eral baking department was not dam- 
aged. It is stated that the fire was due 
to short circuit of electric wiring, and 
that insurance covering the loss was car- 
ried, 

NEW ELEVATORS FOR MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont.—New elevator 
plants to serve that portion of northern 
Montana which is this year being pro- 
vided with shipping facilities by the ex- 
tension of the Great Northern Railroad 
west from Scobey will be furnished by 
the Northern Grain Co., which has taken 
over the business formerly conducted 
by the Scobey Grain Co., and M. Bayer, 
of Minot, N. D., has been secured to 
manage the business. The territory to 
be served is one of the best wheat grow- 
ing areas in Montana, and has been in a 
large measure responsible for the big 
business in wheat that Scobey has en- 
joyed. Before the extension of the rail- 
road to that section, Scobey claimed the 
title of being the largest original shipper 
of wheat in the United States. 




































































































THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The North Dakota Bread Wheat Crop 


By C. E. Mangels 


Cereal Chemist, North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station 


HILE the total production and 
\ \ yield per acre of bread wheats are 

probably of primary importance 
to the wheat grower, the general quality 
of the crop is also of considerable im- 
portance to both wheat grower and mill- 
er. Quality is important to the latter, 
because the quality of flour is to a large 
extent dependent on the quality of wheat 
milled, and also to the wheat grower, 
since high quality means top prices. 

The North Dakota spring wheat crop 
of 1924 was an excellent one from the 
standpoint of yield and test weight per 
bushel, but its protein content was the 
lowest for that state since 1915. Owing 
to this, substantial premiums were paid 
last year for high protein wheat, and 
for this reason the wheat grower, grain 
dealer, and miller are keenly interested 
in the protein content of the present 
crop. 

The North Dakota Experiment Sta- 
tion has just completed a survey of the 
1925 crop, conducted by the department 
of milling in co-operation with the exten- 
sion division and county agents. Similar 
surveys were made in 1922, 1923 and 
1924. 

The county agents secure representa- 
tive samples of wheat from their com- 
munities, and submit with it a history of 
the field that produced the wheat, which 
history is valuable in determining the 
causes of variation in protein content. 


OBJECT OF SURVEY 


HE primary object of the surveys 

has been to secure data on the effect 
of seasonal variation in climatic condi- 
tions on the quality and composition of 
wheat, and also to determine the effect 
of soil and cropping systems (particu- 
larly legume crops) upon the protein 
content of wheat. 

The data from these surveys are also 
of immediate value in furnishing authen- 
tic information to the wheat grower and 
the miller regarding the general quality 
of the crop. They call attention to areas 
within the state where wheat of particu- 
larly high milling quality may be found, 
and by increasing the demand for such 
wheat help to reflect premiums to the 
wheat grower. 

The figures on the protein content of 
the 1925 crop are based on the analyses 
of over 500 samples of wheat from, dif- 
ferent sections of the state. The county 
agents are requested to secure samples 
as soon as possible after the crop is har- 
vested, and in many cases unthreshed 
heads are submitted, being threshed by 
the agronomy department in a_ small 
nursery thresher. The option of submit- 
ting unthreshed grain for analysis allows 
the county agents to secure samples much 
earlier in sections where threshing is de- 
layed. 

Past experience indicates that most 
county agents secure samples which are 
representative of the wheat of the com- 
munity, but, unfortunately, all counties 
of the state do not employ agents. Data 
on these counties are often difficult to 
secure. Owing to the large number of 
requests for protein tests on wheat, the 
department of agricultural chemistry has 
been making tests this year for a fee of 
$1, and the results of such analyses from 
counties having no agent have been in- 
cluded in the general average. 

The moisture as well as the protein 
content is determined on each sample of 
wheat, and the protein results are all re- 
ported on a basis of 13.5 per cent mois- 
ture content. Since wheat coming on the 
market will generally average less than 
this, the protein figures given here are 
conservative, and the fact that protein 
results are placed on a uniform moisture 
basis should be considered when com- 
paring them with those from other 
sources. 


PROTEIN CONTENT OF 1925 crop 


HE average protein content of 507 

bread wheat samples from the 1925 
crop was 12.30 per cent. Table I and Fig. 
I show the average protein content by 
counties. Table I also gives the number 
of results used in obtaining the average 
for each county, and the maximum and 
minimum for each county. 

The average protein content of wheat 
from six counties, Adams, Dunn, Golden 


Valley, Sheridan, Stark and Williams, 
exceeded 13.50 per cent, and with one 
exception these are located in the western 
part of the state. That from Benson, 
Burleigh, Dickey, Emmons, Hettinger, 
McHenry, McKenzie, McLean and Ward 
counties was between 12.5 and 13.5 per 
cent, and most of these are in the central 
part of the state. The low counties (av- 
erage protein content between 10.5 and 
11.5 per cent), with two exceptions, are 
in the eastern half of the state. 

The maximum protein content figures 
(Table I) show, however, that some high 
protein wheat may be found in areas 
where the general average is low. The 
highest was in a sample of Marquis 
wheat from Sentinel Butte, Golden Val- 
ley County, which contained 18.51 per 
cent protein; one from Beach, same 
county, tested 18.04 per cent. The av- 
erage protein content of all samples from 
Golden Valley County was 15.62 per 
cent, and Williams County followed with 
14.07 per cent. The second highest sam- 
ple was from Williston, Williams County, 
and tested 18.13 per cent protein. All 


three samples which tested better than 
18 per cent protein were Marquis. 

The lowest sample was a Marquis from 
Grand Forks County, and contained only 
8.24 per cent protein. The range of 10 
per cent is not greatly different from 
that of previous years. 

The protein content of the 507 samples 
included in the average is distributed as 
follows: over 14 per cent, 14,82 per cent; 
13 to 14 per cent, 13.44; 12 to 13 per 
cent, 20.75; 11 to 12 per cent, 27.67; 10 
to 11 per cent, 20.75; under 10 per cent 
protein, only 2.57 per cent. 

The distribution for the 1924 crop was 
as follows: over 14 per cent protein, 4.93 
per cent; 3 to 14 per cent, 4.27; 12 to 
13 per cent, 17.43; 11 to 12 per cent, 
30.92; 10 to 11 per cent, 26.97; and 15.46 
per cent of the samples contained less 
than 10 per cent protein. 

The average of all samples from the 
1924 crop was only 11.33 per cent pro- 
tein, compared to 12.30 per cent for the 
1925 crop—a difference of practically 1 
per cent in favor of the latter. Of the 
1925 crop, 49 per cent of the samples 
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TABLE I—NORTH DAKOTA WHEAT CROP OF 1925 
Bread wheat varieties—average, maximum and minimum protein content by counties: 








Number 

County— samples 
P.O Peerrere cis | Cece eee 14 
eee 4b cans Paes as thet’ sex ss 15 
“4 -c0s oh eGR oaN ee Por ree ee te | | 
RSE en er 3 
SR io h'e Db om a a.8 eas 4.8 5.0.4 ee . 3 
ASIP Ser A eee pear cere 4 
po eee re ee 
RESP ace, Seeger 39 
CE 42 wea i bis 00-00 ds ode bee 3 
SPE - cu nak 6 HR WOO 4S ad CoRR Caen 6 
Ore re ee ee ey ey 5 
SEE hbk W440 O20 4nd Macao eee os 6 
SND cs Na wae kat 4 chisahéwee gece 8 
POO tA Mad 640.03 ce pee Vee ense se ceees 6 
Gaeen Whee 2 ike scciaes 19 
co i.” ee PY ne 19 
ae Pree errr rere & Cee 12 
po AT SETS ET ere Peet te ee 2 
Ed ON em swan oe Santas reg ibary 14 
SA 4:4 0.0 «802,450 RAGE CAS VANS Sloe 5 
McHenry 7 
McIntosh 1 
McKenzie .. 13 
MeLean és 6 
MOFCOF 2.0.50 ake 4 
i | Eee PR ye ees re 10 
Mountrail 9 
se CERT EEE PORTE FOTO ey ee 10 
o. .; MORPPRReEP Oe TetT) 2 eek 2 
a, ERE CLP TEE See Pee eee 18 
i, OTE EE ete fo oy ee eee 20 
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i WE Ee ak ee 9 
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ut See ees Ocpbiesscsste  Pest 13 
DOMMES. vccicvcciseuctceeccsre agente 6 
DENNER. 5 hose eae cwgan Mabe sarees 18 
Towner .. es 9 
Traill 6 
Walsh 12 
WUE codec es tbasviasacedh es RES UNS 22 
Wells . 347°, 
WEEE Ga oncccdugucceschtanete eee 24 

Average and total...... deeseees 607 





Average Maximum Minimum 

protein protein protein 
13.72 16.81 10.47 
10.57 11,38 9.05 
12.69 15.68 10.02 
11.51 11.98 11.17 
12.50 13.53 10.82 
12.45 13.06 11.16 
13.41 17.37 10.88 
11.78 13.87 9.69 
10.73 11.06 10.16 
12.77 17.15 11.08 
12.01 13.36 10.91 
13.53 15.46 10.98 
12.85 14.06 10.45 
12.25 13.85 10.91 
15.62 18.51 12.88 
11.26 13.18 8.24 
11.88 14.90 9.80 
12.95 13.15 12.74 
11.92 13.83 10.12 
12.28 12.78 11.88 
12.92 14.52 10.46 
11.09 vos eee 
12.58 14.67 10.58 
12.81 14.86 10.49 
11.20 11.88 10.38 
11.84 13.54 10.35 
11,62 14.19 9.78 
12.10 14,16 9.74 
11,06 11.45 10.66 
11.60 13.55 10.55 
11.54 13.68 9.42 
11.78 12.55 10.45 
11,41 11.95 10.97 
11.79 13.53 10.22 
11.65 16.44 10.11 
11.57 eos gece 
12.36 esses dees 
14.90 15.58 14.26 
12.36 14.43 10.95 
13.59 15.56 11.73 
11.73 14.28 10.37 
11,24 12.39 10.22 
12.34 14.33 10.41 
10.96 12.01 9.87 
11.23 12.89 9.86 
12.78 15.66 10.38 
12.12 16.87 10.28 
14.07 18.13 11.22 
12.30 18.51 8.24 





of 1925 


examined contained more than 12 


cent protein, while in 1924 only 26 


cent contained more than this amo: 
In the 1925 crop only 23 per cent of 
samples examined contained less tha: 
per cent protein, but in 1924, 42 
cent contained less than that amount 
Table III compares protein conten! 


the 1925 crop with that of crops of 1/22 


1923 and 1924, by counties. The pro 
content of the 1925 crop is consider 
better than that of 1924, and slig 
better than‘in 1922, but is less than 
average of the 1923 crop. It should 
be noted that high protein areas wi 
the state do not show the same loca 
from season to season. This year ‘ 
liams County shows an average of « 
14 per cent, but last year only 1: 
Stark County this year shows an ave 


of 13.5 per cent, but in 1924 it was « 


10.67. 
TEST WEIGHT PER BUSHEL 


WHILE protein content of whe: 

important, it is not the sole 
terion of the milling value of w! 
Heavy, plump wheat, pound for po 
yields more flour and mills better 
light weight, shriveled grain. The 
weight of the crop is of considerabl 
portance to the miller, and certain! 
the wheat grower, since grades are | 
largely on test weight per bushel. 
of the 1925 crop is very satisfactor) 
is shown by the map (Fig. 2) and ‘I 
II, the latter giving the average, n 
mum and minimum test weight by c 
ties, and also the number of samples 
to obtain the average. 

The average test weight per bush: 
383 samples of bread wheat from 
1925 crop was 58.9 pounds. Since N 
wheat must weigh 58 pounds per bu 
this means that the average of the « 
is better than the requirements for 
1 wheat in test weight. 

The highest average test weigh 
found in the north central section, 
samples from 12 counties average b: 
than 60 pounds test weight (see m 
The average per bushel was less tha 
pounds in only seven counties, an 
only two of these seven was the ave 
less than 56 pounds. All of the cou 
showing an average less than 58 po 
were located east of the Missouri Rk 
Four Red River valley counties (( 
Pembina, Traill and Walsh) show ai 
erage of over 58 pounds per bush 

A sample of Kota wheat from 
mare, Ward County, tested 64.8 po 
per bushel. The highest test weigh 
Marquis was 62.7 pounds, the sa 
coming from Carson, Grant County. 
lowest was for a sample of Bur 
Quality from Cando, Towner Co 
which tested 47.7 pounds, but the av: 
of 20 samples of this variety from 
ferent parts of the state was 57.8 po 
Only three samples upon which 
weight was determined tested less 
50 pounds per bushel. The lowes! 
Marquis was 48.4 pounds, and the : 
mum for Ruby and Kota were r 
tively 53.6 and 52.7 pounds. Thi 
erage of 61 Ruby samples was 
pounds, and the average of 60 Kota 
ples 60.8. 


GRADE 


A large part of the 1925 crop 
grade dark hard or dark northern, 
cated by an average of 90 per cent 
hard and vitreous kernels found fo: 
samples picked. Since most of 
were received before recent ge! 
rains, it is possible that grain mark 
will not grade as high as this ave 
indicates, but the figures indicate 
most of the wheat will fall into the |! 
er subclasses. 


EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE AND RAINFA!! 


In Bulletin 191 of the North Dak 
Experiment Station, recently issued. 
effect of temperature and rainfall on 
protein content of wheat is discu 
and data show that high temperatur: 
low rainfall tend to produce high 
tein wheat. The results of the surv: 
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tor. The average temperature for May, 
June and July of 1925 was very near 
normal. July showed great extremes of 
temperature—very hot days the first of 
the month, followed by cool weather. 

The rainfall for the state was above 
normal in June, but much below normal 
in July. Precipitation was more defi- 
cient in the western part of the state than 
in the Red River valley, and the high 
protein content found in some of the 
western counties may be attributed to 
light rainfall. 

Some high protein samples were found 
in areas where the average is low, due 
to soil fertility. The use of legume 
crops, such as alfalfa, sweet clover and 
red clover, greatly increases the chances 
of producing high protein wheat, when 
climatic conditions are unfavorable. 


SUMMARY 


[¢ROM a quality standpoint, the North 
Dakota wheat crop of 1925 is a very 
atisfactory one. Its protein content will 
i,verage about 1 per cent higher than the 
1924 crop, and the test weight and grade 
ire good. The protein content is not as 
high as in 1923 or 1921, but the 1925 
crop is a much more satisfactory milling 
crop than that of either 1921 or 1923. 
rhe crops of 1921 and 1923, while high 
in protein content, were badly shriveled, 
id low in grade and test weight. While 
the latter averaged about 1 per cent 
higher in protein content than the pres- 
nt crop, the quality of the gluten in 
1e former was inferior. A few baking 
ests on wheat of the present crop indi- 
ate that the quality of gluten is satis- 
actory. 

The quality of the 1925 crop is suffi- 
ciently high to enable the spring wheat 
miller to maintain a high standard of 
excellence without difficulty. Its protein 
‘ontent averages sufficiently high to in- 
sure good baking strength, and the good 
test weight assures good color and mill- 
ing yields. The yield per acre was not 
entirely satisfactory “to the farmer, but 
from a quality standpoint he is well 
pleased. The high average test weight 
nd high average percentage of dark 
kernels indicate a high grade and top 
prices for the bulk of the crop, and in 
ome cases the high protein content will 
bring an additional premium. 

* * 

Eprror’s Notre.—The North Dakota 
Experiment Station has recently issued 
Bulletin No. 191, “Protein Content of 
North Dakota Wheat,” and will also is- 
sue a detailed mimeograph report on the 
urvey of the 1925 crop. Copies of both 
of these publications may be secured by 
millers or grain men by application to the 
director of the North Dakota Experi- 
ment Station, Agricultural College, Far- 
go, N. D. 





TO STIMULATE FEED CONSUMPTION 

Oxranoma City, Oxta.—The Whyte 
Feed Mills, Little Rock, Ark., has joined 
efforts with the Arkansas Bankers’ As- 
sociation in a movement to secure an in- 
creased consumption of feed in that 
state, and a statewide campaign to in- 
terest farmers has been started. The 
Whyte concern has contracted with John 
Fields, an Oklahoma City banker, to de- 
liver at several places his well-known 
lecture on “The Cow, the Sow and the 
Hen.” Mr. Fields formerly was a pro- 
fessor in the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 





WESTERN CANADIAN PRICES LOWER 

Wrixyirze, Man., Sept. 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—Millers today have reduced 
the price of flour 50c, making top patents 
$8.05 bbl, Fort William basis, in jute. 
Millfeed quotations are $2 lower. Bran 
is now selling in Manitoba at $23 ton, 
and shorts at $25. The domestic flour 
business is good, but export inquiries are 
still lacking. 

G. Rock. 





Figures showing exports of Canada’s 
chief grain crops for the 12 months end- 
ing July 31, 1925, reveal the interesting 
fact that, while exports fell off in bulk 
by over 30 per cent, the value of exports 
showed a decrease of little more than 10 
per cent. 





Corn in France has been planted on 
only 701,000 acres this year, while last 
year’s acreage was 846,000. 
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TEST WEIGHT PER BUSHEL, 1925 CROP. 
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TABLE II—NORTH DAKOTA WHEAT CROP OF 1925 


Bread wheat varieties—average, maximum and minimum test weights by 


County— 
Adams 
Barnes 
Benson 
Bottineau 
Burleigh 
Cass 
Cavalier 
Dickey 
Dunn 
Emmons ... 
Poster .....2.--8- 
Golden Valley ... vc cccccces 
Grand Forks 
Grant Pe eer a 
PEED 65 o.0,.0o 5.00 v0 854.089 
McHenry 
McKenzie .. 


PEGEOOR 00 ccc cccsce eine sh 


Mercer 
Morten 
Mountrail 
Nelson .... 
Oliver 
Pembina 
Pierce 
Ramsey 
Ransom 
Renville 
Richland 
Rolette 


Average and total 


Number 
samples 
13 


—_ to _ _ i 
SKS HeOSCHLASCHTAWANN HR 


~ ee 
mm BO GO CO et CO 


~ 
Oo et ew 


non 





Average 
test weight 


59.2 
58.8 
59. 
61. 
56.5 


Soot 


58 
57 
52 


58.$ 
59. 
60. 
58. 
56 

59. 


al 
WWDWATIDWDOMONOPMOH WOW KAI DSeOONWwWO OS De 





y counties: 


Maximum Minimum 
test weight test weight 
62.0 54.7 
62.4 53.5 
62.5 52.8 
60.2 54.6 
62.8 48.4 
60.5 53.5 
54.0 49.2 
61.5 55.4 
60.2 58.3 
60.8 59.3 
62.0 65.5 
61.3 50.5 
62.7 f5.5 
63.2 55.8 
61.7 58.5 
62.2 57.7 
61.6 58.0 
60.0 57.8 
62.5 69.0 
62.0 59.5 
60.0 57.5 
60.8 60.2 
62.0 66.5 
62.5 53.0 
59.0 57.6 
2.0 58.4 
61.3 53.7 
63.2 54.0 
61.2 67.7 
56.0 53.2 
62.8 56.3 
63.0 47.7 
60.0 55.0 
64.8 61.5 
62.5 56.7 
61.5 55.2 
64.8 47.7 


TABLE III—COMPARISON OF TEST WEIGHT AND PROTEIN CONTENT OF 1925 CROP 


Av'’ge 
Counties— 1925 
Adame .....--ceeeeees 59.2 
BROPROR ccc cccctvccces 58.8 
BIOMGOM cece ccvevcccses 59.2 
Bottineau ....--ee-0. 61.5 
Bowman ....eeeeeeees eee 
Burke ....cccccscevecs PTT 
Burleigh ......-+-.«++- 56.5 
CE snc snevdeb seviense 58.0 
Cavalier? .&..cccescccee 57.7 
DUGROT ccc cscs cccsaces 52.4 
Divide ...cccccceccces Sa'0 
DURR .ccccccccccvcccce 58.9 
Emmons .....-+-+eeees 59.3 
PURE cccvcvcvcaecvnce 60.1 
Golden Valley ........- 58.2 
Grand Forks ......... 56.4 
Gramt ..ccccccccoceece 59.8 
Hettinger .........++. és 
La Moure .....-++-+-+e% 59.9 
TLOBOR 2 cccccccccsceses 9.0 
McHenry ...cc-ccccces 60.3 
McIntosh .....secceses sax 
McKenzie ....c+eeeee 60.2 
McLean ......«+- ‘ 60.0 
Mercer ....ccccccccees 58.9 
Mortem .ccccccccccsccee 60.4 
Mountrail e@vccvese 60.8 
NeI@OM ...ccccscocecess 58.5 
QUVEE ccccccesavecsces 60.5 
Pembina .....-eeccees 59.7 
BPISTOD co ccccecccscccce 58.4 
FRRAMGOY 2c ccc ccssceccs 58.3 
RANSOM ......cccscces 56.0 
Renville ......cccceses 60.3 
Richland ......csccess 57.1 
TRGIOCES 0c ccc cc ccccvece 62.0 
BarGemt ....cccccsccce dae 
Sheridan ...... eevesce ates 
BOO cvccccecscceceece 59.6 
BEAT 2c ccccccccccess - 59.5 
Steele .....cccee cee s 54.6 
Stutamanm .......-see0e 59.0 
TORE ccccccceccccce 58.8 
EE 346s 045 cpp dses se 59.5 
WEE ccc cccseseccoss 58.4 
Peer orr ro rs Ce 62.8 
Wells . Pervert rr 60.2 
Williams ...... bedauee 59.0 
Averages ........-- 58.9 


WITH CROPS 





test weight per bushel 
1924 1923 
58.3 53.7 
52.9 57.8 
60.6 56.5 
60.6 52.9 
61.5 3 
62.3 54.2 
57.7 19.8 
62.6 53.3 
61.8 os 
61.2 57.4 
60.6 56.9 
61.4 56.5 
60.5 54.2 
58.0 54.9 
bs 58.7 
62.5 57.8 
60.7 54.0 
63.0 
60.9 
62.0 
60.4 52.8 
59.2 58.1 
60.9 54.2 
62.6 ea 
58.5 53.0 
60.7 57.5 
62.1 57.5 
58.4 8.0 
62.5 
61.3 oar 
58.3 53.5 
60.9 ie: 
61.0 55.5 
60.2 56.2 
60.1 57.4 
60.1 55.8 
60.9 55.9 





OF 1923 AND 1924 


c——-Average protein content———, 
1924 192 


13.18 
11.43 
12.15 
11.03 
10.53 

9.75 
10.69 
11.41 
10.95 








12.43 
13.94 
12.50 
11.76 


12.86 
12.83 
13.07 


13.22 
12.36 


13.58 
13.80 
14.17 
12.99 
14.00 
11.68 
12.31 


13.70 
13.04 


14.99 
13.93 
14.33 
12.81 





13.29 


1922 
13.33 
11.34 
11.46 
12.30 
11.63 
11.63 
12.43 
11.35 
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OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic 


ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 


day, Sept. 29, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





———————From— —s 


Phila- Hamp- 


New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Antwerp .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
| 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 oes 
ee B7.08 cece acco St000 
Bordeaux ... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 060 
Bremen ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Bristol ...2:. 20.00 ...6 «eee 20.00 
CROGIE scccis 30.00 scoce coss 30,00 ouce 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
CEE seccccee 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 
Danzig ...... 30.00 ...2 sees 30.00 
aa 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 
Dundee ..... 33.00 «cee 38.00 00 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Gemeestar 2cc< GO.OD cece évee S800 cose 
Glasgow ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 vee 
Hamburg ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Havre ....c0% 27.50 .... 27.60 27.50 eeee 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
eee 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 eee 
BsOItR cocceces 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 aes 
Liverpool .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
London ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Londonderry. 20.00 .... 20.00 .... eens 
Malm6é ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 


Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
BEGTOOIIIOCS 2.0 BE.08 ccs seee cence 
BOUPEEOD ces DODO cece 00208 caer 
seeeeses 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 


20.00 


Oslo 27.00 
PEPE casews SB.B0 .02e seen coves sees 
Rotterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Southampton. 25.00 .... ..0. «eee esee 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ...... 30.00 eoce 


Stockholm ... 29.00 |... 29.00 29.00 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Sept. 26, in bushels (000's omitted): 














Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ..2,22 44 228 53 18 
Boston ..... 6 1 68 2 1 
Buffalo 1,699 240 3,197 687 382 
Afloat .... 766 253 105 83 283 
Chicago ....5,928 2,081 10,535 2,276 445 
DeOtrole. 2.26. 215 20 12 eee 
Duluth 11,519 ee 2,388 1,502 
Galveston 369 o° ° 14 ° 
Indianapolis. 600 197 682 2 eas 
Kan. City...4,896 486 6,512 96 65 
Milwaukee 296 96 1,434 25 202 
Minneapolis 5,606 80 22,890 1,852 1,820 
N. Orleans... 422 54 34 ese 2 
Newp. News ... ‘42 36 ves eee 
New York... 164 19 1,969 71 210 
Omaha .....1,150 81 3,910 22 19 
POOPIA «occ. 3 19 1,369 . eee 
Philadelphia 944 38 574 4 5 
Sioux City.. 144 79 740 1 8 
St. Joseph..1,361 85 60 6 2 
St. Louis ...2,031 136 §61,02¢ 24 79 
Toledo 7 121 1,006 6 4 
Wichita ....2, ee 156 eee eee 
Canal ...... 54 632 162 329 
EMMOS csctes 225 76 54 207 
Totals ...44,822 4,409 64,466 7,840 - 5,583 
Last year..81,559 6,040 48,006 13,643 4,688 
Increases: Wheat, 3,845,000 bus; oats, 
544,000; rye, 1,195,000; barley, 3,845,000. De- 
creases: Corn, 724,000 bus. 
Flour Production and Movement 
Estimates by Russell's Commercial News, 


based on the methods employed by A. L. 
tussell during his service as statistician for 


the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 


to Sept. 19, 1925 (000’s omitted): 





1925 1924 1923 
Flour production, bbls— 

BG BORO. «4-¥:0%.0<.4-¢08 2,472 2,670 2,560 
Aug. 2,517 2,775 2,760 
BMGs BR-B9 cicssecees 2,733 2,863 2,879 
Aug. 30-Sept. 5....... 2,684 2,604 2,396 
0 2,761 3,091 3,003 
SS eee 3,001 8,215 2,862 
July 1-Sept. 19 ...... 29,426 30,659 31,076 


Flour, July 1-Sept. 19, 
bbls 
Exports 
Imports .. 

Wheat, July 1-Sept. 19, 
bus— 
teceipts from farms. . 252,000 


334,000 305,000 


og Pe ee 19,129 40,874 32,241 
Se 1,919 1,900 3,232 
Ground by mills..... 135,360 141,031 139,900 


Wheat stocks, Sept. 19, 
bus— 
At terminals 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.106,846 148,674 128,210 


49,384 90,821 72,281 


CEREAL PLANT DAMAGED BY FIRE 
Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire today caused damage 
estimated at $200,000 to the plant of the 
Muffets Corporation, Batavia, N. Y. 
The corporation is a manufacturer of 
breakfast food and biscuits, and the 
plant has a daily capacity of 1,000 cases. 
The cause of the fire is undetermined, 
although it is known that it started,in an 
elevator shaft. The damage done was 
mostly to machinery. W. A. Morgan, 
Buffalo, is president of the firm. 
M. A. McCarrtnry. 





Exports of grains from Argentina dur- 
ing July were as follows, in bushels: 
wheat, 5,658,000; corn, 13,858,000; linseed, 
3,268,000; oats, 2,067,000; barley, 138,000. 
Exports of flour totaled 90,000 bbls. 
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The Significance of Moisture 
By Edgar S. Miller 


Milling Technologist Carrier Engineering Corporation, and Chairman Com- 
mittee on Research, Association of Operative Millers 


tance has been attached to the mois- 

ture content of flour, but the matter 
has usually been considered purely from 
the commercial standpoint. That is, the 
purchaser, believing that he was getting 
greater value when the flour delivered to 
him contained a small percentage of free 
water, has insisted that he be protected 
by law from what he terms “the substi- 
tution of water for flour.’ The United 
States government has fixed the maxi- 
mum allowable moisture content at 131% 
per cent, supposedly for the protection 
of the buyer. 

Many years ago the operative miller 
learned, probably by chance, that the 
reduction and separation of the wheat 
berry was greatly facilitated if the grain 
was softened by treating it with water 
prior to the milling operation,—a process 
technically known as “tempering.” That 
the finished product weighed more when 
water was used for tempering was only 
incidental, though the mill operator— 
being human, in spite of a widespread 
contrary belief—did not object to the 
elimination of a part of the “invisible 
loss,” which with dry milling sometimes 
amounted to as much as five or six 
pounds per barrel of flour. 

It was not until the science of chem- 
istry was adopted as a part of the mill- 
ing program that we began to learn 
something about the real importance of 
the moisture content of wheat and its 
products. Certainly we do not yet know 
all there is to be known, but the in- 
vestigation of the physicochemical as- 
pects of the matter has led to some 
astonishing revelations. 

In the first place, it may be well to 
explain that there is no known method 
by which the exact amount of free water 
present in wheat or any of its products 
can be determined. Like many other 
substances, wheat is hygroscopic; that 
is, it can and does, under certain condi- 
tions, absorb water by condensing some 
of the water vapor always present in the 
atmosphere. But further than this the 
wheat berry—especially the endosperm, 
or flour bearing portion—is composed 
largely of carbohydrates. These are 
compounds of carbon, hydrogen and oxy- 
gen, the latter two elements being always 
in the proportion that obtains in water; 
two to one. 

Moreover, in the process of ripening— 
especially during the “sweating,” or 
“after ripening” process—some of these 
carbohydrates are subjected to hydroly- 
sis. This is to say that certain molecules 
which had an original composition of 12 
atoms of carbon, 20 of hydrogen and 10 
of oxygen (twice as many of hydrogen 
as of oxygen) are changed into other 
molecules which contain 12 atoms of car- 
bon, 22 of hydrogen and 11 of oxygen. 
Observe that the proportions of the lat- 
ter two elements are still exactly two to 
one. 


VOR several years considerable impor- 


TARCHES are changed into sugars 
solely by this process of hydrolysis, or 
the assimilation by the starch molecule 
of an additional amount of hydrogen 
and oxygen, obtained from water. How- 
ever, the combination effected by hy- 
drolysis is often a very loose one, and 
the complex molecule is easily broken 
down into a more simple one by oxida- 
tion, both of the carbon element and the 
hydrogen. The product of the oxidation 
of hydrogen is water, and water is al- 
ways evolved by such decomposition. 
Even the starch molecule is decom- 
posed by heat, and it is absolutely cer- 
tain that any process that will deprive 
the hygroscopic substances of which 
wheat is composed of all of their free 
water will also evolve water from the 
hydrogen and oxygen of some of the 
loosely combined carbohydrate molecules. 
Free water is separated from a hygro- 
scopic substance either by increasing the 
vapor pressure of the moisture contained 
within the substance or by decreasing 
the vapor pressure of the atmosphere 
surrounding the substance. It is usual 
to do both. In fact, it is impossible to 





heat any material in air without doing 
both; for heating the water within the 
substance increases its vapor pressure, 
while that of air is lowered as its tem- 
perature rises and its percentage of rela- 
tive humidity decreases. The purpose of 
the water oven is to destroy the equilib- 
rium between the vapor pressures of the 
air and the contained moisture. It does 
not, perhaps, fully accomplish this pur- 
pose, but it is quite certain that the more 
potent methods, such as the vacuum 
oven, do remove combined moisture to 
such an extent as to render such tests 
inaccurate. 


It is of little consequence to the miller 
how moisture determinations are made, 
providing some standard procedure is 
adopted and that the maximum allowable 
moisture content be fixed high enough to 
allow him to control the physical char- 
acteristics of the wheat and its products 
during milling. This is important, for 
two distinct reasons. Reasonably pure 
flour cannot be produced from the real 
bread wheats by the present process of 
milling unless the texture of the wheat is 
softened by the use of water; but of still 
greater importance is the fact that only 
by controlling the physical conditions 
which obtain during the milling process 
can the chemical properties of the flour 
be controlled. In other words, chemical 
action is likely to run riot in flour milled 
under adverse physical conditions. 


ARADOXICAL as it may seem, 

flours milled from stocks that are too 
dry are the ones most likely to be af- 
fected by adverse chemical action. This 
is because an excessive amount of soluble 
starch is produced by dry milling. Sol- 
uble starch possesses the property of ab- 
sorbing an increased amount of water, 
and will, in fact, rob the unbroken starch 
granules of their moisture. Hydrolysis, 
or the changing of the molecule of sol- 
uble starch into some form of sugar, is 
likely to be brought about immediately 
by the action of the diastase always pres- 
ent in flour, and true fermentation, even 
to the stage of acidity, may follow. Such 
chemical action is certain to result in the 
partial decomposition of some of the 
complex protein molecules, if not in the 
flour before doughing, then in the dough, 
and certainly accounts for the instability 
of flours so milled. 

The tempering of the wheat previous 
to milling is enly a partial remedy, 
though an indispensable one. The me- 
chanical process of milling is essentially 
accompanied by the evolution of heat, 
and this heat, because it lowers the vapor 
pressure of the air within the milling 
system, while raising that of the moisture 
contained in the stocks, results in the 
drying out of the materials as they pass 
through the mill. If the wheat at the 
beginning of the process is not too wet 
for good results the stocks near the finish 
will be too dry, unless some means of 
controlling the vapor pressure equilib- 
rium is employed. The usual procedure 
is to compromise,. carrying a little too 
much moisture at the head of the mill 
and not quite enough at the. tail. 

This is obviously an unsatisfactory 
arrangement, especially when it is con- 
sidered that atmospheric conditions are 
never stable. A hot, dry period aggra- 
vates the too dry condition of the tail 
stocks, while an increase of humidity, or 
an unexpected cool spell, will cause the 
head end flours to be soft and sticky, 
or too wet. It would seem better to 
control the liberated heat, thus establish- 
ing and maintaining an equilibrium of 
vapor pressure best adapted to the needs 
of the situation. Under such conditions 
too much or too little water would never 
have to be used on the wheat, though 
adequate tempering would always be es- 
sential. 


[HE flour buyer has always believed 

that a flour milled dry will absorb 
more water, and for that reason has 
looked with suspicion and disfavor upon 
the tempering process. However, it has 
been conclusively proved that the ca- 
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pacity to absorb and retain moisture is 
greater in a flour milled with an opti- 
mum moisture content, and for the rea- 
sons above stated. The real absorbing 
substances in flour are the proteins; and 
anything which tends to destroy the pro- 
tein molecule, or even to seriously affect 
the physical structure of the protein par- 
ticles, necessarily lessens the flour’s abil- 
ity to absorb water and stand up in the 
dough. 

When flour is milled with sufficient 
moisture present to make proper physi- 
cal separation certain, correct develop- 
ment possible, and inimical chemical ac- 
tion impossible, and is then dried out, 
its absorptive capacity is greatly in- 
creased. Careful tests have shown that, 
for every pound of water lost by evap- 
oration after the flour is milled, a full 
pound, or more, will be absorbed in 
doughing. That the quantity is ever 
more than that lost seems sufficient evi- 
dence that the physical characteristics of 
the flour determine absolutely whether 
the chemical development following mill- 
ing will be favorable or adverse. 

It should also quiet the protests of the 
buyer who receives flour dried out in 
storage, and which shows a consequent 
loss of weight. The increased absorp- 
tive capacity is due, of course, to favor- 
able chemical development, and not to 
the fact that the flour has lost a part of 
its free water. Held at a constant equi- 
librium of vapor pressures, this develop- 
ment will yet occur. However, since 
atmospheric moisture would be available 
for the purpose of replacing that re- 
quired for hydrolysis, some condensation 
of water vapor would occur. 

Flour that is short weight when re- 
ceived should be tested for moisture, and 
its weight calculated upon the basis of 
the moisture contained when packed. 
The method employed in determining the 
moisture should be that used when the 
optimum of 13% per cent was estab- 
lished,—the air oven; and the allowable 
moisture of 14 per cent would be better 
than the lower figure. If a vacuum oven 
is used, the allowance should be 14% 
or 15 per cent. 

To compel the miller to manufacture 
flour with a lower percentage of con- 
tained moisture than the present maxi- 
mum allowance would be to compel a 
distinct backward step in the science of 
milling. Such reactionary procedure 
would be detrimental to the baker and 
the consumer, as well as to the miller. 





EXPORTERS WARNED OF 
POLISH BANKS’ TROUBLES 


Lonpon, Ena., Sept. 7—A warning is 
given in the London Times to exporters 
to Poland in regard to the payment of 
their bills, which, according to Polish 
exchange law, can in certain circum- 
stances be legally paid in zloty ~(the 
Polish currency) at the official rate. 
This may result in a heavy loss to ex- 
porters, and it is most important that 
they should see that their bills are so 
drawn as to preclude payment being 
made in zloty. 

The Bank of Poland, which has con- 
trol of the supply of foreign currency, 
is reported to be unable to satisfy all 
the needs of Polish importers, some of 
whom are availing themselves of the arti- 
cle in the exchange law which allows of 
payment in zloty. It is also reported 
that some of the commercial banks of 
Poland are passing through a difficult 
time, as a large part of their funds is 
tied up by the recent boom in imports. 

Some improvement in the situation is 
shortly expected, as the favorable har- 
vest this year will probably permit the 
export of cereals. 





DOUGH CLUB TO NOMINATE OFFICERS 


Cuicaco, Inr1r.—P. P. Croarkin, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Dough Club, has 
appointed a nominating committee to 
suggest candidates for various offices in 
the club. It is asked to report at the 
first fall meeting to be held in all proba- 
bility at the Sherman Hotel, on Oct. 6. 
On this committee are B. B. Grenell, 
Chapman & Smith Co; Robert Mersbach, 
Mersbach’s Bakery; Paul Kopf, Paul’s 
Bake Shop; Paul Chapman, Edward 
Katzinger Co; S. O. Werner, The North- 
western Miller. 


September 30, 1925 
















Lonpon,: Ene., Sept. 9.—Oatmeal is 
quiet, demand having fallen off. It is 
understood that a fair trade has been 
done for shipment recently, and a re- 
vival cannot be expected until some of 
this has arrived and gone into consum))- 
tion. Cables have been recéived today 
offering rolled oats for September shi)- 
ment at 37s 3d, and for October and No- 
vember at 36s 9d, with all grades of oxt- 
meal at Is less than the rolled. No siies 
have been reported. 


Betrast, Ireranp, Sept. 7.—A better 
demand prevails for oatmeal, and s)h)ip- 
ment prices are dearer. Some attem))ts 
were made to buy at last week’s quo! a- 
tions, but millers have advanced t!.ir 
prices, and now medium is about 37s ;r 
280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, S.-p- 
tember-October shipment. Rolled «ts 
have also firmed, and it is impossible to 
sell under 39s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Beli ist 
or Dublin, for September-October s! ‘p- 
ment. Merchants and importers in y: n- 
eral are not inclined to buy at these «d- 
vanced prices, but there is not the s. ne 
pessimism with regard to oatmeal as \ ith 
flour. Bad weather has greatly impe led 
the harvest of oats in Ireland. 


Toronto.—Oatmeal is in better ‘c- 
mand throughout eastern Canada, co: ‘er 
weather having improved _ busin ss. 
Prices are easing off with the declin« in 
oats. Export demand is poor, as buy: rs’ 
offers are mostly too low. Compared 
with a week ago, domestic prices are /5c 
bbl lower. Quotations, Sept. 26: roiled 
oats, per 180 Ibs, in jute 90’s, $6.70; «t- 
meal, per 196 lbs, in 98’s, 10 per cont 
over rolled oats, delivered to the trad: in 
mixed cars; car lot discount, 40c bb! 


Winnirec.—A good domestic dem: id 
for rolled oats and oatmeal was repor!«d 
by western millers last week, at pricvs 
a little lower than those which previous!y 
ruled. Sales for export account are | 
mal for the time of year. Quotatios, 
Sept. 26: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, *.70 
@2.80; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 r 
cent over rolled oats. 

Cuicaco.—The rolled oats and oatn). «l 
market is suffering from cut pris. 
Some mills are reported to be quo! ig 
the trade at less than cost. Export bi;i- 
ness has slowed up. Rolled oats were 
quoted nominally, Sept. 26, at $2.25@ - 10 
per 90-lb sack, Chicago; oatmeal, =-.50 
@2.60 ewt. 

Purapeienta.—The oatmeal mark: ' is 
quiet, with moderate but ample offeri 
Quotations, Sept. 26, $2.65@2.85 per ‘) 
Ib sack. 

Bostron.—Demand for oatmeal is ¢ 
with market held steady on Sept. 2' 
$2.80 for rolled and $3.08 for cut d 
ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


} 





MONTANA RECOVERING 
FROM RECENT SNO‘'V 


Great Faris, Mont.—Continued cl: 
sunshiny weather following the si 
storm of Sept. 19 promises the resu: 
tion of threshing activities soon. Ro 
have been too heavy for wheat hau! 
and there has been almost complete : 
pension of deliveries at elevators. ‘| 
storm, together with the inclination | 
many farmers to hold their wheat ':' 
higher prices, has kept receipts at 
shipping points down to the minimu 
this fall. The recent downward mov: 
ment of wheat prices has strengthen: 
the farmers in their views of holding fv 
a better market. 





SALES MEETING HELD 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The Chicago Crea! 
Cake Co. gave a dinner to its sales sta‘ 
on Sept. 24 at the Atlantic Hotel. About 
45 were present, and important saics 
subjects were discussed. , 

Leon Weitzman is president of t!'s 
company, L. J. Weitzman vice president, 
Irving Weitzman secretary, and © ' 
Weitzman treasurer. This concern !1°5 
built up a very successful business so 
its large line of cakes, doughnuts. = 
other products, and now operates ! 
trucks. 
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AUTUMN 
When the leaves are turning yellow, 
And no more the robin’s song 
Soundeth cheerily and mellow 
In the near-by groves along; 


When the skies are dull and somber, 
And the one-time verdant ways 

Slowly fade from green to umber 
In the mystic autumn haze; 


When the bracken seems to crackle 
With each step the saunterer takes,— 
Then it is I love to tackle 
Aunt Belinda’s buckwheat cakes! 
CiarRENCE MANSFIELD LinpsayY. 
* * 


“Ah shuah does pity you,” said a col- 
ored pugilist to his opponent as they 
squared off. “Ah was bohn with boxin’ 
gloves on.” 

“Maybe you was,” retorted the other, 
“and ah reckon you’s goin’ to die de same 
way.” 

. 7 

Ned: “How’s your game?” 

Ted: “Just right. If it were any bet- 
ter, I’d give up business; and if it were 
any worse, I’d give up golf !”—Life. 


* - 


Cesar had just declared his wife be- 
yond suspicion. . 

“That’s the way to talk,” he said. 
“When you have something of class don’t 
be afraid to let the people know it. Now, 
if millers were like me they would place 
their flour in the perfection list along 





with my wife, and shout it out so that all 
the world would know the value of their 
goods. My wife stands as a paragon of 
all that is good. Why? Simply because 
I proclaim it. There are lots of other 
good wives, but they are like unadver- 
tised brands of flour, nobody knows any- 
thing about them.”—Barr, in The North- 
western Miller, 1910. 


* . 


Hampstead deaths in the last quarter 
included 48 persons of between 80 and 
92. We have always contended that this 
was an unhealthy age.—Punch. 

. 7 


They are talking of adding another 
month to the year. The apartment house 
landlords must be back of that.—New 
York American. 

* * 

There is a complaint from the Treas- 
ury department that the dollar bill does 
not last as long as it formerly did. The 
rest of us beat the department to that 
observation.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

* * 

Patronizing Old Gentleman: “Well, 
little girl, and what are you going to do 
when you grow up to be a big lady like 
your mother?” 

Modern Child: “Diet, of course.” —Exz- 
change. 


Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








SALESMAN WANTED FOR CEN- 
tral New York state territory by 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., 
Lockport, N. Y. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MANAGER OR ASSISTANT, MEDIUM 
sized mill; prefer central states territory. 
Best of references, Address 306, care 

Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER—HAVE HAD A LIFE- 
time experience grinding both hard and 
soft wheat; can furnish best of references 
as to character and ability: Address 307, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill; have milled and have 
had charge of the most modern of 500- to 
4,000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 322, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS SALESMAN FOR NORTHERN ILLI- 
nois, southern Wisconsin and _ eastern 
Iowa; six years’ experience in this terri- 
tory and desire to make change; can fur- 
nish good references. Address ‘‘Illinois,”’ 
care ‘Northwestern Miller, 108 So. La Salle 
St, Chicago, Ill. 





AS FLOUR BUYER WITH EXPORTERS, 
blenders or bakery; seven years’ experi- 
ence; thoroughly familiar with all phases 
of flour business and exceptionally capable 
of making money for your organization. 
Address box 987, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, St. Louis, Mo. 





AS FOREIGN SALES MANAGER, PREF- 
erably with Canadian mill; 12 years’ ex- 
perience in export trade with mill and 
other exporters; thoroughly familiar with 
all phases of business and a proven pro- 
ducer. Address box 988, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 





HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT, AGE 
87, available 15 days’ notice; wide prac- 
tical experience, hard and soft wheat; 
guarantee best results; highest recom- 
mendation from large modern mills; pre- 
fer mill 300 bbls up. Address 1041, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





TRAFFIC MAN WANTS POSITION AS 
traffic manager or assistant with reliable 
firm; married; age 34; specially trained in 
traffic work; 14 years’ railroad experience 
in Central Freight Association; familiar 
with tariffs, claims, correspondence, etc., 
procedure; references. Address 314, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

7 





COMPETENT ACCOUNTANT AND BUYER 
—Four years’ elevator and milling experi- 
ence; eight years’ executive with baking 
firm, supervising accounting, cost finding, 
credits, operating and financial  state- 
ments; in fact, general supervision; what 
have you to offer? Address 309, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL MANAGER AVAILABLE—MAN OF 
middle age, with exceptionally broad and 
valuable experience in all departments of 
milling, is seeking a position with a first 
class mill; has had 20 years’ experience, 
with infrequent changes, in both North- 
west and Southwest, covering every posi- 
tion from wheat buyer up to sales man- 
ager, assistant manager and manager; 
plain, straightforward man able to furnish 
highest references, including The North- 
western Miller; correspondence confiden- 
tial. Address 1042, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MODERN ROLLED OATS AND FEED 
mill, located in Minneapolis; one of the 
finest plants in America, manufacturing 
rolled oats, corn flakes, rolled rye and 
feeds, with room for other products and 
expansion; completely equipped; ready for 
immediate operation, with or without 
brands; low price, easy terms; would take 
interest with experienced operators; for 
complete particulars write B. W. & Leo 

Harris Co., 2425 University Ave SE, Min- 

neapolis. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FOR SALE—75-BBL MILL, ELECTRIC 
power, 8,000-bu storage capacity, large 
wareroom, and feed mill; located in good 
wheat territory on M. & St. L. railroad; 
reason for selling, owner's death. Lizzie 
Ledbetter, Franklin, Minn. 


LARGE WESTERN MILLING OR- 
ganizations looking for complete rye 
mill of 3825 bbls capacity, in the 
heart of the Rosen rye district, get 
in communication with box 50, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL FOR SALE 
Complete 600-bbl flour mill, very 
favorably located to secure spring 
and hard winter wheat, on the most 
favorable transit basis; also soft 
wheat locally and near-by. Cheap- 
est labor in the United States. Ex- 
cellent steam plant, Corliss engines. 
Water tube boilers, with stokers. 
Write box 60, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—50-BBL FLOUR AND FEED 
mill, fully equipped; water power and 
steam plant; located at New Ulm, Minn; 
residence and some land included in mill 
property. Address 319, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
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MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE 24-IN 8S. & W. BELT- 
driven attrition mill in fine condition 
Address 298, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





FOR SALE CHEAP—A USED AUTO- 
matic American carton sealing machine 
and scale, model C, in fine condition; can 
be used in packaging flour, cereals, coffee, 
etc. Pieser-Livingston & Co., 1527 S Hal- 
sted St, Chicago, Ill. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








BAKERY BUILDING FOR RENT AFTER 
Nov. 1; good business assured for right 
man. Write A. J. Zimmermann, Arling- 
ton, Minn, 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 














BAG. 





The Raymond Bag Co. 


Middletown, Ohio 


AE PRL ORTLE S T F OES 





A Flour Bag Must 
Be Chosen to 
Give Service 


—therefore consider 
well all the sturdy 
qualities of 

THE RAYMOND 
ROPE PAPER 


SALES OFFICES 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Boston 
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To Prove Our Ability to Serve 


Here at Minneapolis is a great supply of fine MILLING WHEAT 
displayed for your purchase. Some is worth more, some less money. 
You've got to depend upon the judgment of some one else to insure 


getting the fullest value for the dollar you spend. We believe we 
can excel in this service to you. 


May we have just one chance? 


THE A. L. GOQETZMANN CO. 


A. L. GOETZMANN, PRESIDENT 


GEORGE A. AYLSWORTH, VICE PRESIDENT 
In Charge Milling Wheat Service 


Chamber of Commerce 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Equity Co-Operative Exchange 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Our Own Terminal Elevator 
We also own 68 Country Elevators in Minne- 
sota and NorthDakota. Are in position to fur- 
nish millers the 
very best qualities 
of high grade 


Milling 
Wheat 
We furnish state 


weights and fed- 
eral inspection. 


SIMMONS GRAIN COMPANY | 


600 Corn Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 
High-Grade Milling Wheat 


We not only guarantee protein and gluten, but also quality of gluten 








MARFIELD GRAIN COMPANY 


Can furnish country mills with the qualities of 
spring wheat they desire. 


Cuamser or Commence Correspondence solicited. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











The Minnesota Wheat Growers Co-Operative Marketing Association, Inc. 


(MINNESOTA WHEAT POOL) H 
“Direct from the Wheat Growers to the Mills” | 


Head Office: 


All Kinds and Grades of Wheat for Sale j 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota | 


Correspondence with Mills Invited 








CARGILL 
Handlers of Grain 


DULUTH 
GREEN BAY 
NEW YORK 


Grand Forks, N. D. 
Minot, N. D. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
MILWAUKEE 
BUFFALO 


Marshall, Minn. 
Fairmont, Minn. 


Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
Aberdeen, 8S. D. 


Choice Spring Wheat 
GREGORY-JENNISON & CO. 


Flour Exchange 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Eastern Agents: 
HARPER GRaIN Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 


Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MONARCH 


Elevator Company 


$12 Chamber of Commerce 


We Cater to Mills 
Who Are Particular 
About Quality 

As Wellas 

Protein 


Operating the Monarch and 
Republic Terminal Eleva- 
tors at Minneapolis, Minn. 


Operated in Connection With 
Country Elevators in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. 


Jos. S. Geisel Grain Co. 


Selected Milling Wheat a Specialty KANSAS CITY, MO. 











THE TENNEY COMPANY Sfyyttrorrs 


Spring and Winter Wheat for Mills 


Choice milling wheat bought on brokerage 


,. ae 

* MARSHALL HALL “ 
GRAIN CO. 

2, 206 Merchants Exchange 

tr, St. Louis, Mo. «5 


FRASER-SMITH CoO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Grain Commission Merchants 


MILLFEED We Specialize in the Better 
SHIPPERS 


ms 
s 
3 
Grades of Millfeed e 























HALLET & CAREY CO. 


FUTURES—RECEIVERS—SHIPPERS MINNEAPOLIS 


Write E. R. Krister for samples and information regarding: 
MILLING WHEAT 








ESTABLISHED 1877 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. 
Soft and Hard Winter MILLING WHEAT  itssoxni 


MISSOURI 
. 




















